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CUTTING CORN. 

A portion of this job has been ac- 
complished in some of the hottest 
weather we ever saw in September. 
We are using the same one-horse corn 
cutting machine for the fifth season. 

We prefer this plan, and machine, in 
cutting our corn for shocking in the 
field. We have tried hand cutting and 
watched the two-horse corn harvesters 
at work, but the one-horse cutter with 
two men to cut two rows at a time, 
suits us admirably. 

Were we cutting to fill a silo we 
should prefer this same machine, as 
the bundles may be made any size, laid 
down, or loaded on a low-down truck, 
without binding. 

With a two-horse corn harvester or 
binder the twine would cost as much 
or more per acre as for cutting wheat. 
Still we like the binder when one has 
many acres to cut for silage. 

As our field corn was drilled in this 
Season, we were told that it would be 
more difficult to cut with the one-horse 
machine. But we had cut fodder corn 
during the last two seasons that was 
drilled in, and knew we should have 
no difficulty, provided the corn stood 
up well. In some respects we prefer 
cutting drilled corn. 

There is one difficulty in making the 
rows of shocks straight—in a field of 
drilled corn. Of course, it necessitates 
running the machine parallel with the 
Tows or drills. The rows of shocks 
run at right angles with the drills. At 
least this has been our practice. 

In cutting check-rowed corn with the 
machine we have put 114 hills in a 
shock. This makes 19 rows one way 
and six the other. The tenth row 
forms the shock row, with nine rows 
of hills each side. As the machine 
cuts at right angles to these rows, we 
cut and carry 19 hills on each cutter 
wing, and ride from one row of shocks 
to the next. 

By following this plan we have to 
carry corn the least distance. Six 
rows only are taken in the same direc- 
tion the machine runs. The third and 
fourth rows are cut the first time 
through in forming a row of shocks. 
Just after passing the shock row, each 
operator steps off the rear of the ma- 
chine and each bundle of corn fodder 
is set up bracing against each other 
and tied with a single stalk. In com- 
ing back the next time the first and 
Second rows are cut. As each par- 
tially completed shock is passed the 
two operators stand up their bundles 
at right angles to the first two, press- 
ing toward the center at tops of the 
bundles. In coming back the fifth and 
sixth rows are cut and braced against 


the standing shocks and then tied with 
patent ties. 

The above is our plan with check- 
rowed corn. Were we to drill in 
wheat in our corn ground this fall, we 
should reverse our plan of cutting and 
shocking. Our reason for not sowing 
corn ground this time is simply be- 
cause our seeding failed on last year’s 
corn ground, and we have stubbled the 
field in to sow to wheat again, and 
seed down once more to timothy and 


clover. 
TO GET RID OF QUACK GRASS. 


I am a new subscriber to your valu- 
able paper, but have seen nothing 
about one thing I wish to know. Have 
waited hoping some one would help me 
out by asking the same question. 

How can I best get rid of quack 
grass. Have one field partly covered 
with it and still spreading. Is it of 


any good? 
Oakland Co., Mich. SUBSCRIBER. 


The best thing you can do is to plow 
and plant to corn or potatoes in the 
spring. Cultivate with a tool having 
broad blades or sweeps arranged to cut 
the whole of the upper surface soil. 

No kind of grass or weed pest can 
live long without light and air. Spring 
toothed implements are not good for 
working such ground. 

SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 

There is great negligence regarding 
the constant providing of pure water 
for both animals and the human fam- 
ily on many farms. The sanitary con- 
ditions are often imperfect, and the 
worst feature is that proper treatment 
is knowingly neglected, when with a 
little precaution and extra labor, time- 
ly taken, would furnish an abundant 
supply of pure water at all times. 

We do not like an open well, unless 
extra precautions are constantly ob- 
served to prevent any possible contam- 
ination of the water therein. Tubular 
or driven wells are the best and safest, 
other conditions being equal. 

The well on this farm was an open 
one walled with stone. Years ago we 
drove a pipe into the bottom, going 
down till an abundant supply of water 
was struck. This has never failed, 
and there exists no possible source of 
contamination. 

The well should be located as far 
as possible, with due regard for con- 
venience, from any vault, cesspool or 
barnyard. This is doubly necessary if 
the well be an open one. We should 
even dislike to drive a well in the barn- 
yard for fear of possible contamina- 
tion. 

It is true that even sewage from 
such a yard, by the natural process of 
filtration from surface to ground wa- 
ter may, in passing down through the 
soil, become somewhat purified. How- 
ever, we prefer having the surface 
around our well as cleanly as possible. 
The ground should thus slope away 
from the well platform in every di- 
rection. 

It is difficult to detect impure water 
by tasting it. It may not taste at all 
disagreeable, and yet be unfit for 
drinking purposes. If at all in doubt 





concerning its purity, a sample should 


be sent to a reliable chemist for actual 
analysis. 

Last fall we drank water from hun- 
dreds of different wells in various 
parts of the State. In many instances, 
where the water was very low and the 
wells had nearly failed, we noticed a 
disagreeable taste left in the mouth 
after drinking. 

In several instances typhoid fever 
broke out during the fall months on 
these farms, and we have no doubt 
that the primary cause was from low 
ground water. As a matter of fact, 
typhoid fever raged quite extensively 
over many portions of the State last 
fall and low wells were found every- 
where. Physicians generally agree 
that low ground water is almost event- 
ually synonymous with a typhoid fever 
epidemic. 

It is during such a hot dry time as 
this that we farmers talk of what 
should be done to secure as complete 
and perfect sanitary conditions as pos- 
sible around our farm buildings. Now 
is a good time to make a start. 
WHEN IS GROWING CORN IN ITS 

BEST CONDITION? 








There is a serious loss in feediug 
corn in its immature condition. Ihis 
is done when we commence feeding 
corn in August, but cannot be obviated 
if we wish to practice soiling to a 
limited extent. 

As to the actual loss in feeding im- 
mature compared with old corn, the 
following from a Cornell Experiment 
Station Bulletin fully shows: 


It will be seen that there is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in the green for- 
age per acre between August 2d, when 
the plant came in bloom, and Septem- 
ber 24th, when it is matured, and that 
at the same time there was a decrease 
of water in about the same proportion. 
The result of this contrary move- 
ment is shown in the table of dry 
matter per acre, from which it appears 
that when in bloom there would be 


’ ’ , 1! 
(a) Protein is worth 2.3c per lb, fat 1.14c, sugar, starch and fiber 0.94c. 





3,658 pounds of dry matter and when 
mature 9,109 pounds, or two and a half 
times as much dry matter in the ma- 
ture stalk as in the stalk in bloom, and 
almost twice as much dry matter in 
the mature dry stalks as there was 
when in the roasting ear stage. In 
other words, it will require nearly two 
acres of corn in the roasting ear stage 
to equal one acre of mature, or to be 
exact, about one and three-quarters 
acres. 

The variations in the protein column 
are very wide, and it seems to us in- 
credible that the protein should double 


! from August 31st to September 24th, 
while it decreased 50 per cent from 
August 31st to September 10th. There’ 
must certainly be some mistake about 
this. 

It will be noticed that the fat 
doubled between August 31st and Sep- 
tember 24th, and the sugar and starch 
nearly doubled, while the crude fibre 
increased nearly 50 per cent, the ash 
remaining, as might be expected, near- 
ly constant. Judging from this table, 
it will require an acre and three-quar- 
ters in roasting ears to equal the value 
of an acre when in the glazed state 
and fit to put in the shock. This, of 
course, refers to the entire product, 
both corn and fodder. 

Nevertheless, we believe in feeding 
some of this corn in roasting ear to 
cattle when putting them on feed, for 
this reason: It enables one to take six. 
weeks to get cattle on full feed, and 
in doing so we are able to use the most 
of the stalk as well as the ears, so that 
the loss is reduced to a minimum with 
the advantage of getting cattle on feed 
without deranging in the slightest 
their powers of digestion and assimila- 
tion. 

We doubt the profitableness of the 
custom of commencing to feed hogs’ 
as soon as the corn is in roasting ear 
except under special conditions and 
circumstances, 














For The Michigan eniiiee 
DURABILITY OF POSTS. 





In the issue of August 21, H. W.' 
Holmes asks when to cut timber for 
posts so that they will last longest. 





TABLE SHOWING TOTAL YIELD, AMOUNT OF DIFFERENT CONSTITUENTS AND 
VALUE PER ACRE OF CORN CUT AT VARIOUS STAGES OF MATURITY. 








— Pounds per acre- Feeding 

Date of Stage of Green forage Percent Dry mat- Pro- Sugar, val. per 
cutting. maturity. lbs. peracre. water. ter pera. tein. Fat. starch,etc. Fibre. Ash. acre (a) 
ug 2, In bloom 24,805 85 3,658 361 98 2,124 807 $ 47.02 
Avg 17, In milk 27,830 87 3,810 344 «65S 2,200 957 244 45.00 
Aug 31 Roasting 30,250 82 5,274 467 103 2,912 1,499 298 53.94 
Sept 10, ear 28,980 81 5,398 333 133 = 3, 188 1,466 278 66.57 
Sept 24, Mature 30,108 70 9,109 686 224 6,598 282 319 115.40 





There are several reasons why some 
posts will last much longer than 
others, even when used from the same 
kind of tree. 

Mr. Holmes mentioned that he had 
known one tamarack post to last twen- 
ty years, and others that lasied but 
three or four years. It is probable 
that the post that lasted twenty years 
was thoroughly seasoned before put- 
ting in the ground, and the ones that 
lasted only a few years were set be- 
fore they had seasoned much, if any. 

All timber for posts should be cut 
when the sap has left the body of the 
tree, that is, late in the fall or any 
time before the sap raises in the 
spring. A year is none too long to let 
posts season before they are used. Ib 
case that you cannot wait so long, 
build a fire and burn that portion of 
the post that is to be in the ground, un- 
til it is fairly black or will char on the 
outside. The bark should have been: 
removed before burning. 

The black locust, which is common 





from September 10th to September 





24th, while it decreased 50 per cent 


throughout this section, southern Ohio, 
will last fifty years when seasoned be- 
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fore putting in the ground. In fact, 
it’ is*worse-than time-thrown away to 
put green timber of any kind in the 
ground. There are several instances 
on record where this timber has lasted 
seyenty-five years in the ground. 

There is a wonderful difference in 

the same variety of timber as to last- 
ing qualities. Where timber grows in 
open fields its growth is much quicker 
Yhan the slow growth of the tree that 
zrows in the forest. The forest tree 
growing slower is much more compact 
and closer grained, and does not so 
easily succumb to the elements by de- 
pay. 
Then, again, the durability of the 
different parts of the same tree are not 
alike. The impression prevails that 
the butt cuts are the best for posts. 
Such, however, is not the case. While 
it is stronger, its lasting qualities are 
not as good as the upper parts of the 
tree. 

By examining the cross-sections of a 
tree at both butt and top, the butt will 
show a much greater growth than the 
top. Who has not noticed when in the 
forest where trees have fallen that the 
butt first decays. Often the lower part 
of the tree has entirely rotted away, 
while the upper part and large limbs 
are sound. 

‘Timber that is only large enough to 
make one post to the section will not 
last nearly so long as larger sticks, 
where they can be split into four posts 
or more. The slower the growth that 
the tree has, the longer will the posts 
last. For this reason timber for posts 
should be cut in the densest part of 
the forest. Remove the bark as soon 
as cut. Let them season for a year or 
so, and you will have a post that will 


last. 
Gallia Co., Ohio. ARTHUR R. HARDING. 


(This post question is an important 
one, and we should be pleased to hear 
more about the matter. Personally we 
are more interested in steel posts. Are 
they really worth more for a farm 
fence, taking their durability, utility 
and first cost into consideration? 

Should not steel posts be set, rather 
than driven, and have a crosspiece at 
the bottom to prevent heaving from 
any cause ?—Ed.) 





CLOVER SEED THE FIRST YEAR. 





Last year the greater part of the 
clover secured in this section was from 
last spring’s sowing. The question 
that we raise now, is, was there any 
profit in the crop? In almost all cases 
we think it a mistake to try to get 
seed the first season after sowing. Es- 
pecially do we believe this to be true 
on clay land. After getting the small 
grain crop off, the land, if clay, does 
not push the growth rapidly enough to 
secure a good filling before cool, frosty 
weather’ catches it. Last year the in- 
ducements were very strong to try for 
a crop of seed. The wheat was almost 
an entire failure, making the money 
returns very short. The wheat being 
a failure, and the season very favor- 
able, the clover got an excellent start, 
and this was a farther encouragement 
to try to get a crop of seed. On warm, 
black bottom lands, we have known 
good paying crops of seed to be se- 
cured from wheat-stubble clover, but 
we have never known a very satisfac- 
tory yield from clover land stubble. 
Last year in many instances one 
bushel to the acre was had in many 
cases; from that down to practically 
nothing, was the story. A young 
farmer remarked that he thought he 
did well to get five bushels from teu 
acres or more of wheat stubble. He 
was. looking. or thinking only of the 
eash return, and not of other points to 
be considered. 

Our own experience is decidedly 
against the practice. First, the yield 
of seed has not been satisfactory, and 
besides this, many other points are to 
be thought of. Last year the weed 
question demanded attention. An- 
other and more important question is 
the effect on succeeding growth. By 
most men in their efforts to get a crop 
of seed, this point is forgotten, or ut- 
terly ignored. If men that cut for 

seed last year have noticed that the 
<rop was not so thick this year as an- 
ticipated, they have doubtless passed 
it by without a thought as to the cause. 
If the plant is weakened by cutting a 
seed crop the first year, when one 
bushel of seed per acre is secured, to 
the extent of cutting down the yield 
the second year to the amount of one 
‘bushel per acre, we have lost by the 
operation the time spent, and the ex- 
pense of cutting, making no count of 
the plants destroyed. 
hast year we had a ten-acre field 


down the weeds and wheat, allowing 
the pigs to eat the wheat. The pigs 
were taken off before they injured or 
trampled the clover to any great ex- 
tent. When ready to thresh the 
clover, we could not get a machine, 
and to save it stacked and covered 
with fodder. By this time the men 
owning the hullers had tired of the 
poor returns for the work, and put 
their engines at sawmill work. As ¢ 
consequence, our clover stands in the 
stack in the field yet. If the fodder 
cover protects it till we have a crop 
ready this year, it will be put through 
the huller to at least know how much 
there was in the effort of last year. 
Now as to the effect of the cutting 
last year, on the crop of this year. By 
allowing the crop to go to seed last 
year many rag-weeds matured, in fact 
in some places they composed the 
greater part of the swath cut. Once 
after cutting before stacking, we 
moved the bunches to prevent the kill- 
ing of the clover under the bunches. 
When we stacked the clover, the clover 
under the bunches looked all right, but 
bleached, but this spring it showed up 
missing, having been weakened so that 
it winter-killed, and the rank growth 
of clover this summer, but little more 
than obliterated these vacant spots be- 
fore time to cut for hay. While we 
got an immense crop of hay, we lost 
considerable on account of the vacant 
spots; if we get a crop of seed this 
year, they will tell still more unfavor- 
ably against the yield of seed than 
they did against the hay. 

On a farm near here, last year, there 
was from a field harvested a light crop 
of wheat. On this field was a fine 
stand of clover; the greater part was 
clipped to destroy the rag-weeds. The 
crop on the part left for seed was not 
saved, but cut off late, and left on the 
land. The manager said the clover on 
this plot this year was not as good by 
one-half as where the weeds and clover 
were clipped before either matured. 
On our own field a year ago we 
thought the stand as near perfect as 
possible to get it, but now it is very 
spotted and not altogether where the 
bunched clover lay. Another field on 
the farm that we thought no better 
stand was clipped when the rag-weed 
was in bloom. On this field the stand 
is regular, and looks to be one-fourth 
better than on the field that was cut 
for seed. The latter is in much better 
tone than the former, as the field had 
recently been top-dressed with manure. 
These are evidences against trying 
to get seed from clover the same year 
in which it is sown, that should have 


careful consideration. 
Ross County, O. JOHN M. JAMISON. 





WHEAT AFTER CORN. 





Doubtless the present rise in price of 
wheat will result in a large increase in 
the acreage sown this fall. It has 
been so low in price for the last few 
years that the interest in its produc- 
tion among the farmers even in wheat- 
growing sections has been very slight. 
The excellent crop of clover and low 
price of hay will also cause many 
farmers to plow up their clover fields 
and sow them in wheat this fall. This, 
however, will incur a great deal of 
hard work for both man and beast and 
result in but little if any better prolit, 
all things considered, than if the sod 
were left to remain until spring and 
then plowed under and a crop of corn 
raised next summer and then wheat 
were sown in the fall. A great many 
farmers object to sowing wheat on 
corn ground, thinking it will not bring 
as good results as where either stubble 
or sod is sown to wheat; and there may 
be sections of the state where this is 
true. But in our section it is not so. 
Besides, the loss of the second crop of 
clover either for seed or pasture will 
go far toward overbalancing the in- 
crease if any in the yield of wheat. 
We believe just as good wheat may be 
grown where sod is broken in the 
spring and a crop of corn raised dur- 
ing the summer as where it is sown 
after fall plowing. It has been and 
is our practice, and in fact the general 
practice in our locality, to sow wheat 
on corn ground in fall in preference to 
plowing either sod or stubble ground, 
and on the average with as good re- 
sults. 

This year our wheat from corn 
ground yielded 50 per cent more than 
a field we plowed last fall. Some ob- 
ject to sowing corn ground because of 
the difficulty they have in securing a 
fine seed bed; but with us we find it 
just the other way. Where corn has 
been cultivated us it should be it is an 
easy matter to put the soil in first-class 





which we ran the mower over, to cut 


has been a wet one like last year the 
ground will become packed and hard, a 
common spike-tooth harrow. going over 
it the cross way from last cultivation 
will put the soil in fine condition for 
seeding; and when it is too hard for 
the spike-tooth harrow a disc or spring- 
tooth harrow will generally meet the 
requirements. 

Then it is quite a saving in the labor 
of preparation and it lessens the cost 
of production very materially. We al- 
ways considered plowing either stubble 
or sod for wheat in fall about the hard- 
est work on the farm both for man and 
beast. All this is avoided by the 
method given above. 

Some object to the corn stubble left 
on the ground in the fall; but these 
can be broken down with a plank or 
pole, when the ground is frozen in the 
winter, at the rate of 15 or 20 acres 
per day, and at a time when neither 
men nor horses are pushed with other 
work; or they may be mashed flat so 
as to be entirely out of reach of all 
machinery by the use of the roller in 
the spring after the ground becomes 
settled enough to allow a team upon it. 
We prefer the latter method as it 
puts the stubs out of the way just as 
effectually and at the same time 
presses the wheat plant in the soil at a 
time when it does good. We nearly 
always sow one shock row at a time, 
the corn being 12 hills square. One 
man and team can sow from eight to 
ten acres per day in this way and, by 
walking behind drill to drive, all rub- 
bish that may catch in the hoes can 
be taken out by simply stepping upon 
it. We do not believe in sowing wheat 
twice—that is, sowing cross-wise be- 
tween shock-rows, using about half as 
much seed as is desired each time. 
This method has been advocated by 
some who claim that it obviates turn- 
ing around shocks and distributes the 
seed more evenly in the ground. 

But our experience has been in the 
few times we have tried this method 
that the extra time it takes to go over 
the field twice overbalances the time 
lost in turning around the shocks and 
sowing the points afterwards. Be- 
sides if the weather happens to be un- 
settled there is a likelihood of being 
caught with rain and kept out so long 
that the first sowing will be sprouted 
and be damaged by going over the 
second time. We have never heard of 
any larger yields resulting from double 
sowing than where sown but once. 
On our soil we sow about 11-2 
bushels per acre and sow about two 
inches in depth. We believe mistakes 
are made sometimes in sowing too 
much seed as well as too little. 

If the seed is clean and good, as it 
always should be before being sown, 
on most soils a bushel and a half per 
acre will be sufficient. We have prac- 
ticed sowing that amount for several 
years and found where the ground was 
in fine condition our yields were about 
as good as where more was sown. The 
practice of sowing two bushels per 
acre is not advisable in this section 
and is only a waste of seed. Last year 
we sowed a field and put on two 
bushels of seed and on another 11-2 
bushels and the field where 2 bushels 
of seed were sown yielded 22 bushels 
per acre, while the other yielded about 
30 bushels. 

This wide difference may not have 
been from the amount of seed, alto- 
gether, but it could not have been in 
the soil as the yield of corn on the 
field where two bushels were sown was 
not less than 15 bushels per acre 
greater than upon the other field. We 
feel inclined to continue this experi- 
ment with different amounts of seed 
this year, but will put the plots in the 
sale. field so that the test may be 
more accurate. We shall sow all corn 
ground this fall, believing we can get 
more profit from wheat grown in that 
way. 

Allen Co., 0. JOHN BEGG. 

(All through this portion of Michigan 
our farmers very generally practice 
sowing corn ground to wheat. For 20 
years we have followed this plan and 
shall drop it for the first time this sea- 
son. 

We agree with what friend Begg 
Says, with a few exceptions. The 
cheapest wheat we ever raised was 
sown on corn ground, and the poorest 
wheat has sometimes been secured 
from this practice. 

In a few instances the best and 
heaviest yield of White Clawson was 
grown on corn ground, but as a gen- 
eral thing our corn ground wheat has 
been more or less unsatisfactory for 
several seasons. i 

When the corn ripens early, and we 





yield. But when the corn is cut after 
the middle of September, and the 
wheat not in the ground before the 
25th to the 30th of the month, we 
usually expect more or less of a fail- 
ure. 

Should we have a cold, dry fall the 
late sown wheat does not secure a fair 
start to withstand the rigorous win- 
ter and the freezing and thawing of 
early spring. A week’s difference in 
the time of sowing may make a suc- 
cess or failure of the resultant crop, 
and who can tell just when is the right 
time to sow? 

€or sowing wheat on corn ground in 
this latitude, we think it would pay to 
have a one-horse wheat drill on hand 
to sow the wheat in the standing corn, 
provided the corn is not ready to cut 
by Sept. 10. It may not be necessary 
or advisable to sow in the standing 
corh every season, but it sometimes 
is. 

There are many fields of corn not yet 
ready to cut—except in patches—as 
the ears are still too soft and the ker- 
nels hardly glazed. Some of the corn 
being cut to-day (Sept. 16) will shrink 
on this account. 

As it has just rained in this section 
we believe it would be a good time to 
sow wheat in our standing corn—what 
is not already cut. We do not know, 
but have an idea that there would not 
be so much danger from the Hessian 
fly on this ground. 

Corn ground wheat is usually a suc- 
cess or failure, according to the time of 
sowing, in this latitude, and we be- 
lieve, with friend Cowdrey, that late 
sowing on corn ground is usually done 
at a loss.—Ed.) 


AMERICAN TOOLS IN RUSSIA. 


According to advices received in New 
York city recently, and quoted in the 
Journal of Commerce, there is a good 
outlook for American machine tools in 
Russia. Parties in that country have 
recently placed an order witu a New 
York concern for taps, dies, pipe 
threading machinery, wrenches and 
more than a carload of different sized 
small lathes for shipment to St. Peters- 
burg. The firm in Russia sending the 
order state that there is at present no 
particular fear of British competition 
in these goods, as the English prices 
are not as favorable as those from the 
United States manufacturers. Ger- 
man manufacturers are the only ones 
from whom serious competition may 
be expected, but unless the latter offer 
special inducements it is not unlikely 
that a large order expected to be given 
in Russia in about two months’ time 
for the equipment of machine shops 
and railroads may go to manufactur- 
ers in this country. 

The Prussian Minister of Commerce 
has called the attention of German wia- 
chinists to India as a market for Ger- 
man machinery. In view of the com- 
petition of the United States and Great 
Britain, he recommends the Germans 
to send experts to Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Currachee and other tiade 
centers of British India to establish 
agencies and repair shops there, as ie 
believes that a good demand for ter- 
man machinery, if properly introduced, 
could be developed. He points out iat 
India is a country where many new 
industries may be established, apd 
therefore offers a market for a large 
variety of mechanical plants. 














FARM ENGINES. 


Day was when the operations » 
of the farm could be carried on @& 
without the use of a power, but &@ 
that was before 
the farm became 
a manufactory g 
in the 
sense 
that it 
is to-day. 
The modern 
agriculture, 
however, de- 
mands a power 
and the use of 
small engines 
on the farm 
is increasing 
daily. Among 
the uses may 
be named the f° 
shelling and 
grinding of 
corn and other Ag 
grains; the 
cutting and ™% 
shredding of en- ¢ 
silage, dry fod- 
derand other 
feed; sawing 
wood,pump- 
ing water for 
live stock, ——"— 
running cream separators, etc., etc. All of these 
uses demand a strong and safe engine and boiler 
and one which will steam quickly and prove 
economic of fuel. Exactly these things are true 
of the Leffel engines and ‘boilers, a cut of which 
is shown herewith, and which are manufactured 
by James Leffel & Co., Springfield, O. This cut 
represents an upright engine and boiler, but they 
make the horizontal patterns as well and in sizes to 
meet all requirements. Write them for free book 






































condition for wheat. Unless the fall 


can fit and sow the wheat in good sea- 
son, we have usually secured a fair 
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Hive Stock. 


THOROUGHBREDS AND 
BLOODS. 





FULL 





Please answer through your paper 
in breeding sheep: 

Is there a difference between a full- 
blooded animal and a _ thoroughbred 
animal? How many top crosses does 
it take to get a thoroughbred? Can 
you get a full-blooded animal unless 
you start with full blood stock on both 
sides. 

These are questions I have heard 
much talked about of late, and if you 
find it convenient would be pleased to 
have you answer them. J. A. 

To your first question we answer 
no, in the sense that the word thor- 
oughbred is now applied to farm ani 
mals. Really, however, the word thor- 
oughbred belongs ‘only to a family of 
the horse, the English thoroughbred, 
or running horse. It is now applied 
to any kind of improved live stock, 
horses, cattle, sheep or swine. Thus 
we hear horsemen speak of thorougi- 
bred Percherons, or Clydes, or coach- 
ers, It would be just as proper to 
speak of Holstein Shorthorns, or Jei- 
sey Herefords. The proper term io 
use is pure bred, that is, without any 
outside blood in the sire or dam. Full 
blood can be used in place of pure 
bred, and has the same meaning. 

To your second question, we reply 
that in the case of all families of the 
sheep they must trace to pure bred 
imported stock on both sides, and any 
humber of crosses will not secure the 
recognition of the animal as pure bred, 
or full blood, if it traces to grade 
stock on either side. Thus the Eng- 
lish mutton breeds must trace to pure 
bred English ancestors, the families 
of the Merino to Spanish ancestors. The 
Dey eee or French Merino, when 
produced by a ram of this breed 
crossed on a ,pure bred American 
Merino ewe, is accepted as pure bred, 
and eligible to registry in the flock 
book of the breed. This is because 
the American Merino and the Ram- 
bouillet descended from a common an- 
cestry—the Spanish Merino—and have 
been kept pure. 

To your third query, we reply that 
it is virtually answered above. There 
ure only two instances in which you 
can start with outside blood on one 
side and finally secure stock eligible 
to registry. One is in the case of the 
Rambouillet when crossed with the 
American Merino, and the other is that 
of the American thoroughbred, where 
five direct crosses of pure and uncon- 
taminated thoroughbred blood is held 
to entitle the animal to recognition as 
a thoroughbred, and he will be regis- 
tered as such. The English Stud Book, 
however, will not accept animals 
which do not trace direct to animals 
already recorded on both sides. 

The organita‘ions controlling the 
registers of the diferent breeds fix 
the standard of registration, and thus 
define what they recognize as pure 
bred or full blood animals, 





HOW THEY CURE HAMS _IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 





The following description of how 
hams are cured in South Carolina was 
furnished the Charleston News and 
Courier by a farmer of Laurens Coun- 
ty, who is regarded as an expert by his 
neighbors: When the hog is killed the 
hams are literally buried in salt. After 
laying in salt for five weeks they are 
taken out, sponged off with boiling 
water and placed in a cage, the bottom 
and top of which are made of tongued 
and grooved flooring, while the four 
sides consist only of closely woven 
Wire netting. The hams are cured by 
the smoke passing through the netting, 
Which excludes the fly, which is the 
greatest enemy to hams, and protecis 
them from rats and mice as_ well. 
“The best way to smoke,’ Mr. Irby, 
the party referred to above, says, * is 
to build a fire on the ground with 
hickory wood. It will fill the smoke- 
house with smoke, and this will soon 
permeate the cage. The hams are left 
in the cage until they are wanted for 
use. I originated this plan and wis 
iva neu enough not to patent it. It 

ds heer trie Biine and is a complete 
SUCCERE TS ateoy 


¢ 





WE would call the attention of our readers to 
the-extensive sale of Oxford Down sheep, cattle 
and farm property, which will take place at the 
farm of Messrs. Lee and Aitken, Flint, Mich., on 
Thursday, Sept. 30th. Anyone in need of anything 
in this line will have an excellent opportunity 
to buy cheap. See their ad. on another page. 





STOCK NOTES. 


Sheep feeders are taking large num- 
bers of the stock being offered at the 
Chicago yards, and are shipping them 
back into the country. It us probable 
that a good number of the ewes will 
be bred. 

The quantity of American dressed 
beef consumed in London and England 
generally now is so large that famine 
prices would govern the English mar- 
ket at once if ever the supply were cut 
off. The popularity of this product is 
largely due to the neat and cleanly 
manner in which it is marketed. 


Wood Bros, had a consignment of 
588 prime Nebraska hogs that at- 
tracted universal attention among the 
hundreds of buyers present. They 
were sent to the market by W. H. But- 
terfield, of Nebraska, and were pro- 
nounced the best lot raised by one 
farmer ever marketed in Chicago. 
They were mostly Berkshires.—Chi- 
cago Journal. 


Blind staggers in pigs generallv 
come from over-feeding young pigs, not 
allowing them exercise enough, or lack 
of water. Cut down their rations, 
give them a wider range, and supply 
them with pure water so that they 
can have it at any time they want it. 
The ill-fed hog never suffers from blind 
staggers; he is too busily engaged in 
looking after food to get them. 


The highest point reached for cattle 
in the Chicago market this year, was 
on September 15, when 15 head, aver- 
aging 1,673 pounds sold at $5.75, all 
selected out of a drove of 60 head. The 
price is the highest since last Decem- 
ber. They went to lunladelphia to be 
used for show purposes at the buten- 
ers’ picnic and stock show. Experts 
pronounced them as good as they had 
seen in years. They were right in 
color, breeding and finish. The pre- 
vious day 15 head, averaging 1,450 
pounds, brought $5.65 per hundred. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
these lots were taken for show cattle, 
and were of a quality seldom seen at 
the yards. They were Shorthorns. 


In a bulletin just issued by the In- 
diana Bureau of Statistics, the num- 
ber of hogs reported in that state is 
1,411,949, against 1,472,332 last year, a 
decrease of 60,383 head. But there has 
been an increase in pigs over last year 
of 121,513. The number of hogs that 
died from disease during the year end- 
ing July 1, 1897, was 899,452, as com- 
pared with 580,260 the previous year, 
a very large increase. Of course 
“cholera” is charged with most of the 
deaths. The bulletin says the number 
of milch cows decreased 13,543 during 
the week, and an increase in beef 
cattle of 3,422, but that the latter is 
still fully 50,000 head less than a few 
years ago. 


The following from a firm of westera 
cattle dealers explains the cause of 
the decline in cattle last week: Owing 
to the general scarcity of stock water 
and the drying up of pastures feeders 
have bought but few cattle and pack- 
ers have been left in full charge of the 
field, and they have demanded _ con- 
cessions and obtained them with but 
little effort. Not only has the dry 
weather kept feeders out of the mar 
ket, but it has caused feeders to ship 
in their native cattle on grass and 
corn, and our supply of native cattle 
has been large and prices lower. The 
decline up to yesterday on westerns 
was 10@15c. The Omaha and Sioux 
City markets have been overstocked 
with western cattle, and the prices ob- 
tained there yesterday shows a fair 
margin in favor of the market heie. 


A. W. Bitting, veterinary at the in- 
diana Experiment Station, says of new 
corn as a provocative of hog cholera: 
“Hog cholera is by many believed to 
be produced by new corn. Such is uot 
the case and if swine raisers used the 
same care and judgment in feeding 
new corn as dbes the cattle feeder in 
feeding steers, this notion would soon 
become obsolete. In feeding catile it 
is recognized by all feeders that the 
introduction of new corn into the dict 
must be a gradual process. Only a 
small part of new corn with old corn 
can be given at first and the qun™tity 
gradually increased requiring 12 alt 
about six weeks to make a complete 
change from the old to the new. If 
a full feed of new corn were to be 
given to cattle the first week a sarge 
number of fatalities would result. New 
corn is purgative in its action aid it 
requires some time for the intestinal 
tract to become accustomed to it. New 
corn can not of itself produce hog 
cholera, but may induce such a weak: 





ened condition of the system as to 
make it an easy prey to disease.” It 
seems to us Dr. Bitting comes very 
near contradicting himself in that pai- 
agraph. First he says new coru wiil 
not produce cholera but may iuduce a 
weakened condition of the system to 
make it a prey to disease. ‘n ocher 
words, if you feed a great deal of zreen 
corn to your hegs you may expect 
cholera, but the corn is not the cause— 
it only induces attacks of the disease. 


If the date on the yellow label on your 
paper ts Oct. 97, your subscription expires 
with this number. Send us your renewal 
now and avoid missing any numbers. 


Peterinary Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 

Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
and a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 

















Corns.—Work horse is troubled with 
corns on right fore foot. I think they 
make him lame. A. G., Midland, Mich. 
—When you have your horse shod, 
keep pressure off corn and he will soon 
get well. Stand him in wet clay two 
hours a day. 

Capped Hock.—Grade Norman mare 
has a bunch on point of hock. She did 
it by kicking in stable. How should 
she be treated? A. W., Jackson, Mich. 
—Apply equal parts tincture’ arnica, 
extract witch-hazel and alcohol twice 
a day. 

Worms.—Two-year-old colt is not do 
ing well. He is thin; coat looks rough. 
He has lost flesh for the past five 
weeks. J. W., E. Saginaw, Mich.— 
Your colt has worms. Give him one- 
half dram santonin, one dram pow 
dered sulphate of iron, one dram 
ground gentian once a day for a few 
days. 

Sweeny.—Six-year-old horse sprained 
his shoulder seven weeks ago. He has 
gotten over his lameness, but I notice 
that his shoulder is shrunken. He is 
a good work horse and I would like 
to cure him entirely. A. J., Monroe, 
Mich.—Feed him plenty of oats. Work 
him daily. Apply one part caustic 
balsam to two parts sweet oil to shoul- 
der every other night. 

Ringworm.—Horse has * sore 
patches on body. Sores not dis- 
charge and are a little la. er than a 
silver dollar. W. G., Hillsdale, Mich.— 
I think the sores on your horse are 
ringworms. Apply tincture iodine ence 
a day. Clip hair off and wash parts 
with soap and water before making 
the application. 

Cough.—Young horse coughs quite 
hard when he is eating hay or grain, 
but does not cough very much at any 
other time. What can I do for him? 
J. C. B., Swartz Creek, Micu.—u:ve 
one-half ounce powdered licorice, one 
dram powdered digitalis, four grains 
arsenic, one dram ground nux vomica 
in feed three times a day. If the 
throat is swollen, blister once evevy 
ten days with caustic balsam. 

Parasitic Bowel Trouble.—What ails 
my pigs? They are nine weeks old. 
Three weeks ago one pig became weak 
in back. Its hind legs give out when 
it runs, but it gets on its feet when it 
stops. Now two more are affected in 
the same way. A. F., Giltner, Neb.—- 
Give one-half dram powdered sulphate 
of iron, one-half dram ground gentian 
once a day. Feed them plenty of salt. 
Allow them to have plenty of exercise. 
Keep their pen clean and well disin 
fected. 

Barbed Wire Fence Cut.—Five-year 
old horse was cut on barbed wire fence 
three weeks ago. I first used carbolic 
salve for one week. Wound got some- 
what better. Then 1 used some sul- 
phur for a few days. Now LT thiuk 
there is proud flesh in sore. I am us- 
ing sugar of lead dissolved in rain 
water, but wound does not heal over. 
L. H. H., Chelsea.—Apply one part 
carbolic acid to 20 parts water once a 
day, and iodoform once a day. If 
there is any proud flesh in wound, cut 
it out with a sharp knife. 

Barren Cow.—Seven-year-old Guern- 
sey cow had been in heat once in 
eight or nine days. She has been re- 
turned to the bull seven or eight times. 
Is there any remedy? If she were an 
ordinary cow, I should not be so anx- 
ious to keep her, but she is a first-class 
butter and milk cow. 1 also have a 
Jersey cow that hurt back part of ud- 
der some time ago, causing it to swell 


and become hard. R. S., Vanderbilt. 
Mich.—You would better take your 
Guernsey cow to another bull. It is 
possible that she is barren. Apply 
tincture iodine to swollen udder once 
a day. 

Indigestion—Colic.—Mare has been 
sick for over a month. Our local -vet 
erinary does not seem to know what 
ails her. First, she panted and blew 
very hard while working on mower. 
Ten days ago she took sick while 
working on binder. Acted as if she 
had colic. Sinee then she has had 
several sick spells with symptoms as 
follows: lying down, kicking and roil- 
ing; also belched up gas. She had no 
appetite for hay or grain more than 
half the time. Our veterinarian kept 
her at his stable a few days. He in- 
forms me that she ate well while at 
his hospital. She refuses to eat grain 
or hay since I got her home. She has 
been a poor feeder for the past year. 
She has been kept on dry feed and 
worked hard. Since she has been 
sick, I have let her run to pasture. J. 
M., Hudson, Mich.—Give your mare 
one-half ounce bi-carbonate of soda, 
one-half ounce powdered wood char- 
coal, two drams ground ginger in feed 
three times a day. Regular feeding 
and regular exercise will benefit her. 
Also feed her plenty of salt. 

Periodic Ophthalmia.—Eleven-year- 
old mare has sore eyes. About a year 
ago one eye commenced to swell. It 
ran water as if it had something in it. 
I washed eye with salt and water. It 
soon got well. Remained all right for 
two or three weeks, then got sore 
again. Three or four months later the 
other eye became sore. I found a hair 
of the foretop in that eye. I cut her 
foretop off and her eyes were better 
for six weeks. Then they both became 
affected. One eye was sorer than the 
other. Lids are somewhat swollen. 
Had two veterinarians look at them. 
One said that she had “granu- 
lated lids” and the other’ said 
she had “moon eyes.” F. D., Nash- 
ville, Mich.—Your mare suffers from 
periodic ophthalmia, a constitutional 
disease which usually terminates m 
blindness. I think your mare will lose 
her sight before long. Apply three 
grains sulphate of atropia, four grains 
sulphate of zinc, one ounce distilled 
water to eyes twice a day. Keep her 
in a dark stable. Foment eyes with 
hot water twice a day, half an hour 
at a time, before using eye wash, Keep 
her bowels open and acting freely. 
The stable where she is kept should 
be very clean and well ventilated. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


A Weak Stomach. 


“IT was troubled for over two years with a weak 
stomach. Iconcluded to take Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. After taking three bottles I felt perfectly 
well and cannot speak too highly of this great 
medicine.”” Mrs. M. H. Wrieut, Akron, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 








Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents. 


THE ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
Temperance St , Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. Pa- 
trons—Governor-Genera! of Canada and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veterin- 
ary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee, sixty-tive dollars per session. Session 
begins October 13th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F.K.C. V.8., Toronto, Canada. 


Department of Veterinary Science 
Detroit College of Medicine. 


Lectures Begir September 29th, 1897. 

A new building has been erected especially ad- 
apted and supplied with ample facilities to meet the 
wants of this Department. Dr. M. A. A. Grange, 
for many years State Veterinarian and Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Science in the Agri- 
cultural College of Michigan, has been secured 
as Principal and Professor in charge. This 
is a sufticient guarantee of thorough and effective 
work, and should give the best assurance of a large 
and ful develop t of the sci of medi- 
cine as applied todumb animals. Send for cata- 
logue, which will give full information as to cotrses 
of study, terms, etc. 

H.O. WALKER, M. D., Secretary, Detroit, Mich. 


EXTENSIVE SALE of OXFORD DOWN SHEEP, 
CATTLE and OTHER FARM PROPERTY. 


Messrs. Lee and Aitken, of Flint, Mich., having 
rented their farm at that place advertise for sale at 
Public Auction, Thursday, Sept. 30, 1897, 
on the farm, their whole flock of pure bred Oxford 
Down ewes and rams. They also advertise (0 head 
of cattle and all their other farming property for 
sale in the same way at same time and place. 

















1 500 buys 150 choice Registered Shrop- 
3 shires. None better at any price. 
Come and see them at once. BARGAIN. 


BOX 25, VERNON, MICH. 


URE Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stock 
at a bargain for the next (0 days. Inspection in- 
vited. J. H. Tart, Mendon, St Joe Co., Mich. 





is where you find extra good Poland- 
China spring pigs of best breeding fer sale. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 








AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.—A 
few choice young toms for sale at 





MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich, 
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Che Horse. 


ABOUT WESTERN 
HORSES. 





SOMETHING 





A correspondent, who signs himself 
“Pory Boy,” writes to the Drovers’ 
Journal on the subject of western or 
range-bred horses, referring particu- 
larly to their adaptability for cavalry 
purposes and their breeding. He also 
explains what a “bronco” is and when 
and why he changes from a “bronco” 
to a “manzos.” The correspondent 
says: Many Easternized Western men 
have Leen reading with great interest 
the attention that the United States 
and European governments are now 
giving to Western range-bred horses 
for cavalry purposes. 

While resident West I persistently 
pricked up breeders and buyers with 
my pen, earnestly hoping to see some 
final admission of the merits of a cer- 
tain class of range-bred horses for cav- 
alry service. And now, without the 
slightest egotistic belief that either 
my ideas or my pen have helped along 
the matter, I believe I am to see at an 
early date Western bred horses accept- 
ed as just the best mount obtainable 
for the service that the United States 
cavalry has to perform, and in selected 
size, form, color and action, eligible for 
European cavalry, where both man and 
mount are heavier than in the United 
States. 

In the Drovers’ Journal, of Sept. 6, 
under the caption, “Cavalry Test for 
Broncos,” you speak of two “Western 
broncos” arriving at Galena, IIl., after 
a trip of 2,400 miles on grass, straight, 
without any other feed except what 
they grazed by the wayside en route. 
For range-bred horses, picked up 
bronco off the range and ridden the 
whole 2,400 miles unshod, that is a 
splendid record, deserving the just ap- 
proval of cavalrymen the world over. 

But while our range-bred horses got 
there all right, they did not arrive at 
their destination broncos. 

I do not know how the idea origin- 
ated that broncos are a breed of scrub 
horses, nor yet how people began er- 
roneously to spell the word “broncho.” 
Bronco is a Spanish word and spelled 
in every Spanish and Mexican diction- 
ary “b-r-o-n-c-o.” As an adjective it 
means rude, rough, sullen, morose— 
just the condition of a range-bred 
horse while being tamed and broken. 
As a noun bronco means a wild, un- 
tamed, unbroken horse. When broken 
and gentled, fit for service, a horse is 
said to be manzos, that is, no longer 
bronco wild, untamed, but manzos, 
tamed, broken and gentle. It is useless 
to try to correct an error so wide-spread 
and popular as this “bronco” misnomer, 
but intelligent people will be wiiling to 
be correctly informed nevertheless. 

The fact that the horses were no 
longer broncos, but manzos at the end 
of their trip, is proved by your own 
words, in the articles referred to when 
you say: “The horses were caught 
wild on the range and broken to ride 
on the trip.” From what I know of Jim 
and Kit Gabriel those horses at the end 
of the trip were no longer broncos, but 
well-broken saddle horses. 





AND CARE OF 


HORSES. 


BREEDING 





Prof. Roberts, of Cornell University, 
in a lecture to the students in the ag- 
ricultural department of that institu- 
tion, gave this advice on the breeding 
and care of horses: “In breeding 
horses, don't try to breed the largest— 
their limbs give out and they go all 
wrong. Exceptions, draft horses, and 
in smallest ponies. A 2,000-pound 
draft horse will bring twice as much 
as one of 1,300 pounds; but is very 
hard to breed. Never get overstocked 
with horses, keeping twenty to forty, 
when eight to ten are enough for your 
land. Remember that half the suc- 
cess of farming lies in the business 
part of it. If you lack in business 
sense you will probably be a financial 
failure. Have a plan in your breed- 
ing. There is as much in having the 
right kind of a horse in the right place 
as in the hired man. If you love horses, 
breed coach horses. If not, breed draft 
horses, which are easy to break and 
train. Roadsters come from th trot- 
ting class of horses. The hackney nat- 
urally belongs to the truck farm, and 
every farmer ought in a way to be a 
trucker . Low horses, and even ponies, 





are good for orehard cultivation. It is 
quite possible, by scientific feeding, to 
make horses grow large and tall, or 
the reverse. One successful horse- 
raiser I know feeds plenty of bone 
meal to give his horses fine, bony 
structure. The land has much to do 
with their quality. The little city of 
Lexington, Ky., sells annually in her 
streets $2,000,0C) worth of horses. The 
blue grass country produces horses be- 
cause of the phosphates in the soil. 
In caring for horses remember that 
the farm horse does not want his skin 
made too sensitive by over-currying. 
He perspires freely. What he does 
need is to have his feet and legs taken 
care of. Put your chief care upon him 
at night, after his day’s work is done. 
Clean out his feet thoroughly, leaving 
no mud to dry in. He gets rheuma- 
tism from it. You only need simple 
tools to work with; first an old broom, 
and finish off with a wisp of straw, 
rubbing legs and feet well, hard and 
quick. Cut off the fetlock if you like; 
the feet, without it, dry off more quick- 
ly. To keep the horse clean and free 
from dust, a light blanket of cotton or 
jute costs less than the time for clean- 
ing. Then, too, the blanket keeps the 
hair straight, and helps to keep it 
from growing. Never blanket a horse 
in the stable, while he is warm, unless 
you give him a dry blanket shortly 
after. The driving horse must not be 
fat, but lean and hard, be well curried, 
sensitive in mouth and skin. * * * * 
The first great mistake in caring for 
horses is feeding too much hay; the 
second, is not feeding often enough. 
A horse,.should be fed four times daily, 
and half the day’s feed should come 
after six o’clock at night. More horses 
are hurt by overfeeding of hay than 
grain. A horse should not work over 
five hours without feed, and different 
horses require different food. Some 
horses do better on straw than hay.” 


HORSE GOSSIP. 








Hamburg is apparently the best two- 
year-old in training at the east. He 
gets beat now and then, but when he 
wins, as he does in most of his races, 
he does it in a very impressive way. 


The hippodromes between Patchen 
and Star Pointer seem to be favorably 
received by the fair crowds. At the 
Indianapolis State Fair Friday of las* 
week, Pointer won a heat in 2:04% and 
Patchen the next one in 2:03, which 
created great enthusiasm. The owners 
of these horses are picking up a good 
deal of easy money. The match was 
for a purse of $3,000. 

The great Transylvania stakes for 
2:14 trotters comes off at Lexington, 
Ky., October 7th. The starters will be 
Rilma, 2:10; Eagle Flannigan, 2:12%; 
Oakland Baron, 2:09%4; Louis Victor, 
2:10%4; Octavia, 2:11; The Monk, 2:10%; 
Mosul, 2:09%, and Cresceus, 2:1. ,4. Of 
the lot we should be inclined to favor 
Cresceus, 2:11144, and The Monk, 2:10%4, 
provided they are at themselves the 
day of the race. 

Allen Lowe thinks Star Pointer can 
pull a high-wheel sulky in 2:02 or 2:03, 
and a wagon in 2:05, and there are 
those who agree that he has not placed 
the figures any too low.—Chicago 
Horseman. If he can, why does he 
not try to reduce Johnson’s 2:0614%4? It 
is still the record despite John R. Gen- 
try’s best efforts. 

James R. Keene has shipped three 
of his stable of runners to England, 
namely, Voter, Uriel and Blackecock. 
He has entered Voter, a very fast 3- 
year-old, in the Cambridgeshire stake, 
one mile and 240 yards. He gets in at 
105 Ibs., while Galtee More, winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby and 
St. Leger, and undoubtedly far the best 
three-year-old in England, will have <0 
take up 132 Ibs., or 27 more than Voter, 
a weight Mr. Keene evidently thinks 
he cannot carry and beat his horse. 
The race is to be run October 27th, and 
the question is, can Voter be got into 
condition for it after his voyage, and 
before he can be acclimated. 


The trotter has lost a hundred fect a 
minute since the pacing and trotting 
records stood on a par at 2:04. If Alix 
and Star Pointer were to race and bth 
go evenly rated miles up to their pres 
ent records, Alix would lost about ten 
inches with every stride, supposiug 
that her stride measures 20 feet. At 
the half furlong she would not be even 
up to Pointer’s sulky wheel. When tlie 
pacer reached the quarter, Alix would 
be 25 feet back, and when Pointer 
finished his mile the trotter would be 
200 feet up the stretch. This gives a 
clear idea of the difference in the two 
, gaits.—Chicago Horseman, 





It is said that the American horses 
which sell the most readily in the 
German markets are the short-limbed, 
heavy set animals of the Percheron 
breed. Such animals were largely im- 
ported from Belgium and northern 
France until recently, when the sup- 
ply became short. They demand a 
heavy boned animal, with plenty of 
weight. Danish horses, large numbers 
of which are imported into Germany, 
are used for tramways and stages; 
they are not so heavy as the Percheron 
breed. The hoofs of the American 
horses lately imported are pronounced 
better than those cf the Belgium 
horses. The demand in Germany is, 
next after the. class above named, 
greatest for showy, high-stepping 
horses. 


A story comes from the west that 
many Indian horses are being killed on 
the reservations by barbed wire fences. 
The degenerate horses, abandoned by 
their indian owners, have become an 
acknowledged nuisance upon the pub- 
lic ranges. They roam about in large 
herds, and are as wild as antelopes. 
Their watering places have been 
fenced up, and it is hard to divert them 
from the runways of a lifetime. Eacn 
herd is led by a patriarch stallion, who 
holds his command with a discipline 
that would be a credit to military tac- 
tics. These herds range on the hills. 
far from water, seeking the springs 
only once or twice a week. Their runs 
are sometimes as far as ten miles. The 
stallion drives the herd to water, (Col 
lowing in their flying wake and driving 
every straggling beast with hoof and 
teeth, pushing them at a high rate of 
speed, much after the manner of buf- 
faloes mad with thirst and blinded 
with dust, they rush into the wire 
fences that cross the old trails, the 
leaders being driven with such force 





that throats are cut and legs are sev- 
ered, but the fences go down and the 
herd proceeds over the plowed fields 
and growing crops. As a result the 
reservation is covered with dead and 
dying horses, every section reporting 
the same scene, and allowing the vic- 
tims to fare as best they may. 
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Stud. 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to uce any scar or blemish. 

best BLISTER ever ‘used. Takes the ~ hen brat 

ments for mild or severe action. Removes all B bh 


| BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY, 


CATTLE. 


J.J.C. BULL_ CALVES—some f 
«cows. Chester White Pigs. both poral swan 
best families. B. P. R. cockerels from best Strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 
F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Livinestor 
B. Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorra cattle, Bene 
shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 
¥F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich. breed- 
+ ers of registered RED POLLED CA! 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. TITLE. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of 
+ Polled Cattle and Poland-China ae 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


J OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oakland Co., Mich. 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 head toselect from. Prices 
low. Termseasy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich 


Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle, 


35 head registered cows and heifers for sale. Two 

young bulls. Calves either sex one week old $10 

each. WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. 
Four yearling 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS. bulls; five bull 


calves—all got by Peri Duke 10th 120479, from Noras 

Idas and Spanish Ladies. The most promising lot 
of young bulls in Michigan. THE A. P. COOK Co, 

Limited, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 









































SHEEP. 


EO. C. WOODMAN, breeder of Dorset 
Horned Sheep. Four choice rams for sale 
Address H. WOODMAN, North Lansing, Mich. 


LNoolw Sheep and Chester White Swine. Either 
sex and all ages for sale. Write before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


(XFORD Downs FOR SALE-both sexes. 
No better individuals or better bred on the con- 
tinent. D. D. AITKEN, Flint, Mich. 


RAs FOR SALE.—Choice Shropshires, d 
enough to head best flocks. Prices right. rite 
for special prices now. Choice Crimson Clover Seed, 
$3.25 perbu. Sacksfree A.H. FOSTER, Allegan,Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 

yearling rams from imported steck, good erough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


NCBHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich.—Registerea 

English, Canadian and Michigan bred Oxford 
Down sheep. Prize winning registered Jerseys. 
Registered Holsteins. Pure bred black Langshan 
chickens. A few Oxford Down ram lambs for sale, 
from imported sire anc dam. Wanted a few regis- 
tered Holstein calves. Address ANCHORWOOD 
FARM, Lock Box 1602, Flint, Mich. 


HOGS. 


OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
SWINHE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


roe early-maturing, well-finished POLAND- 
CHINA March and April pigs write to 
L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Clinton Co., Mich. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich 


| Fe ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
Vv. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 









































M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
« swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
bo oll ble prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 





ed 








OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS :e.c2,cu2"_ 





for catalogue. 
. A. CRUMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 








GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 





1 sn a ee 


POLAND-CHINAS. piece’ “Quaitty ana breed: 
ing combined. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
i Lu. W. BARNKS, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD of, Berkshire swine 


Shorthorn cattle, B. P 
Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs for 
ale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEYS, nignir "thes “restored 
; stock. Pairs not akin. 
| J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, Sixes 
Write for prices Large English Berkshire Swine. 

















or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle, 


Borate, Bere oe ey is era noumatiom, 
WE GUARANTEE GAUSTIC BALSAM it 

AM wil 
Tyla ees eee 


Every bottle of 
ted to give satisfactions rise aE OO eo eens 
3 y Devacins, oF 8 tg ad charges paid, with ful 
testimonials, etc,@ Address i oe e 7 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1895 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 








Ww can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards 
Eggs 15 for $1. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or = Ss 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies. at % their 
value. write to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 
[So CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 
TUP POLAND-CHINAS 
write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 
W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.., proprigtor of the 
e Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Choice pigs of March and 
April farrow. either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want or 


give me a call if con- 
venient. 

























2537-2539 STATE STREET, 


CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


CHICACO ILLINOIS. 
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heep and Glool. 


From Our Special English Correspondent. 
PROPERTIES OF WOOL. 





When we remember that such ap- 
parently dissimilar things as the wool 
of the sheep, huinan hair and finger 
nails, birds’ feathers and horses’ hoofs 
are all of very similar composition, and 
differ only in structural arrangement, 
it does not seem improbable that wool 
fibres should vary somewhat in them- 
selves. This, of course, is actually the 
case; fibres from different breeds of 
sheep, or even from different parts of 
the same animal, vary greatly, not 
only in length, thickness, ete., but also 
in actual structure. A typical fibre, 
such as may be obtained from a good 
Merino or Southdown fleece will pos- 
sess the typical structure described 
above; but frequently the type is de- 
parted from to such an extent that fhe 
central core of globular cells is entirely 
absent. 

It is very interesting, as well as in- 
structive, to examine the various char- 
acteristic properties of wool in tne 
light of the peculiar structure of the 
fibre which has already been described. 
The physical properties of wool, which 
render it of such value as a textile ma- 
terial, are: (1) Strength and elasticity; 
(2) curliness; (3) felting property; (4) 
lustre; (5) avidity for liquids, or the 
power to take dyes. 

Each of these properties should re- 
ceive careful attention and thought 
during all stages of the fibres growth, 
as well as in all the stages of its manu- 
facture, so that it may be utilized to 
the fullest extent in the process which 
is being carried out, or preserved un- 
injured either for use afterwards or to 
enhance the value of the manufactured 
article to which the wool is put. 

(1) Elasticity and strength.—These 
are properties which, in common with 
silk, wool possesses in a greater de- 
gree than all vegetable fibres. When 
submitted to torsional strain the wool 
fibre exhibits a remarkable strength; 
and when the breaking point is reached 
the fracture always takes place at the 
juncture of two rings of the outer 
scales, the embedded edges of the low- 
er layer being pulled out of their seats. 
The scales themselves are never brok- 
en. By reason of its structure, wool 
is also able to withstand an enormous 
crushing strain; in fact, its resistance 
is so great, that ‘for all practical pur- 
poses the effect of any direct pressure 
may be neglected. The structure is 
again beautifully adapted to prevent 
injury by flexure, bending, or winding. 
When any elastic body is subjected to 
a, bending, compression is produced on 
the inner surface of the bend and a 
torsional strain on the outer surface. 
In the wool fibre, the cells in the cen- 
tral zone being more or less plastic are, 
no doubt, temporarily deformed; the 
spindle-shaped or fibrous cells are bent, 
and the outer scales being free for a 
portion of their length slide over oné 
another to the extent necessitated by 
the degree of flexure. It has been 
found that the limit of elasticity is 
from. 0.3 to 0.5 per cent. of its length, 
and if stretched beyond this amount 
the fibre will not return to its original 
length, but takes a permanent set; the 
strength of the fibre is then much im- 
paired, mechanical disintegration hav- 
ing no doubt commenced. This is well 
seen by stretching a white horse-hair— 
the sudden change from a semi-trans- 
lucent to an opaque appearance mark- 
ing the period when the elastic limit 
is exceeded. The breaking strain of 
the wool fibre depends a good deal up- 
on its diameter, which varies consider- 
ably. Both the breaking load and the 
elastic: limit are, however, very varia- 
ble quantities, and are often unequal 
in different parts of the same fibre. It 
has also been found that the amount of 
moisture which the fibre contains at 
the moment have a certain influence 
on the strength and elasticity. 

‘These valuable properties of the fibre 
are, of course, injuriously affected by 
any process which tends to modify its 
structural arrangement, or act upon 
the fibre substance, such as drought, 
scarceness of: feed, etc. 

The strength and _ elasticity of 
the fibre are very important fac- 
tors in the spinning and weav- 
ing process, and it is not too much to 
say that the milling or felting proc- 
ess could not possibly be conducted 
in the: manner usually employed if the 
elastieity of the fibre were not capable 
of taking up the original sudden strain 


produced by the blow or pressure 
brought to bear upon the fibre in the 


felting process of cloth manufacture. 
Yorkshire. AGRICOLA. 





THE SHEEP INDUSTRY. 





Now that the tariff rate is settled on 
wool, and we are to have a moderately 
high one, 11 cents per pound for Meri- 
nos and similar wools, there is an in- 
creased inquiry for sheep of every 
grade. All will be money-makers for 
their owners during the next few years 
if proper care and attention is given 
them. 

It is astonishing to one that has trav- 
eled much for the past five or six 
years, to see the vast changes that 
have taken place during that time. 
Vive years ago the hills and valleys of 
Michigan, Ohio and other adjoining 
States were covered with sheep of all 
grades. But the decrease in the price 
of wool came the following year and 
not a few disposed of their flocks; the 
next year the price was still lower and 
more disposed of their flocks. The 
following year wool had reached its 
lowest and the greater part of the re- 
maining flocks were sold, many of 
them for almost nothing. I know of 
several good flocks of Merinos that 
were sold for 60 cents per head. 

It was not alone the low price of 
wool that caused farmers to dispose of 
their flocks, for the value of mutton, 
as well, had greatly fallen in price. 
There was absolutely no money what- 
ever in the vocation. But the longest 
night must end. The dawn has come 
and the scramble for sheep has been 
going on for months already. Many 
who sold their sheep three years ago 
for almost nothing are to-day anxious 
inqutirers for sheep. 

When the depression in the sheep 
business came a few years ago, and 
our neighbors were selling their flocks 
at from 50 cents to $1.50 per head, we 
clung to our “woolly animals,’ be- 
lieving that time would bring a re- 
action. On all sides could be heard 
the remark that “the day of the sheep 
is forever past.” Anything, it matters 
not whether sheep, cattle, hogs, horses, 
wheat or potatoes, is sure in the course 
of years to undergo a depression. The 
man who has followed and made a life 
study of anything can not afford to 
drop it because the price has gone be- 
low what it should be, and rush head- 
long into something that he knows but 
little about. 

The sheep taisers who parted with 
their flocks already see their mistake. 
They have also found out that men 
who follow other vocations are not 
making money very fast. Indeed the 
chances for the sheep men were never 
more flattering, everything considered, 
than they are at the present time. The 
tendency of late years has been imore 
and more towards the Shropshire and 
Southdown in certain sections. No 
doubt they are the sheep for those con- 
venient to good markets for “hot- 
house” lambs. 

In the latitude of Michigan, where 
if early lambs are raised for market 
the ewes must be stabled most of the 
time and fed on feed that has been 
bought or can be sold for cash, I am 
inclined to think that there is no breed 
that will make more money in the end 
than the Merino. The lambs need not 
come until there is grass and the ewes 
do not need as much feed as if the 
lambs came in the dead of winter, 
which they must do if they are sold 
to advantage for spring lambs. 

Perhaps the best way to treat the 
Merino lamb, to get the most money 
out of it, is to keep it until it is a year- 
ling. They can first be sheared, then 
sold for mutton at a good price. At 
least the wethers should be sold at not 
more than two years old. We would 
advise selling yearlings as soon as tue 
flock becomes large enough without 
them. 

It is reasonable to expect that 
washed fine wool next season will be 
worth 25 cents a pound. If such is the 
case there is nothing lost in keeping 
a wether until he is two years old, 
for besides his fleece he will increase 
considerably in weight. It is not 
many years ago that fine wool had the 
preference over any other, and mark 
the statement, the day is not far dis- 
tant when it will again regain its lost 
place. In fact, manufacturers are to- 
day inquiring for fine wool more than 
any other. 

The American people are yearly be- 
coming greater mutton eaters, and the 
supply will not be in excess of the de- 
mand for years to come, if it ever is. 
The great flocks that once were herded 
on the plains of the West are not there 





to-day. It is true that vast flocks re- 


main in Texas and the Northwest, but 
in many localities where the shepherd 
and his flock roamed not many years 
since, are to-day scattered throughout 
all that section, the settlers’ homes. 
Fields of wheat and corn have taken 
their place to a great extent. Hundreds 
of thousands of sheep were rushed 
from this country during 1892 to 1894, 
when sheep became unprofitable every- 
where. The ranges have been plowed 
up to a large extent, and the West will 
never be the sheep country it once was. 
The day when sheep raising will be 
profitable may not come during the 
next twenty years. Such at least is 
not apt to be the case, if a tariff such 
as we now have is in effect. 

The Merino is the sheep for the 
average farmer to keep, for several 
reasons: First, they can be kept in 
much larger flocks (and remain healthy) 
than any other breed; second, they are 
béth a wool and mutton type; third, 
their wool is going to command a good 
figure; fourth, they can get a living 
where other breeds would starve. Be- 
sides being a heavy shearer, from six 
to nine pounds average, they can be 
made a first-class mutton sheep, with 
a good sized carcass. 

If you do not wish to buy pure-bred 
ewes to start with, and I hardly think 
it pays to buy them at say double the 
price of grades, buy a pure-bred ram, 
which can be purchased at from ».~ to 
$25. Of course I am aware that there 
are much higher-priced sheep, but one 
that is good can be purchased for that 
figure. The paying of $50 to $100 for 
a ram is a thing of the past for the 
average farmer. 

It is perhaps just as well to buy 
grade ewes for they can be bought at a 
much less figure than pure-bred ones. 
With the pure-bred ram the flock can 
be brought up in a short time. Sheep 
are hard to get hold of at the present 
time and one is almost compelled to 
take what is offered or do without. 
Many will be obliged to buy rather 
poor grade sheep or none at all. But 
few sheep are being offered at present 
that are exactly what is wanted, but 
with a good ram the flock can rapidly 
be brought up. 

One large and successful sheep rais- 
er said to the writer not long since 
that he considered the ram _ three- 
fourths of the flock. All sheep rais- 
ers are aware of the fact that the 
lambs look and take more after the 
qualities of the ram than of the ewes. 
Therefore the ram should be a good 
one at the start and all will be well in 
the end. It is advisable to get good 
ewes also, but at times lise the present 
it is almost impossible. 

The farmers who to-day own flocks 
will reap a financial harvest from 
them such as they thought impossibie 
during the “dark days” of the sheep in- 
dustry, from ’93 to ’96. Are we not on 
the eve of the palmy sheep days 
again? 

ARTHUR R. HARDING. 

Gallia Co., Ohio. 


SHEEP NOTES. 








Ohio farmers, are buying Montana 
sheep in large numbers for winter 
feeding, some 10,000 having been pur- 
chased at the Chicago stock yards 
within the past week. 


The importation of Shropshires 
which are to be offered in connection 
with a large number of home-bred 
stock, at the public sale to be held at 
Concord, Jackson county, on October 
18, have arrived in fine shape, and are 
reported to be a grand lot. 


The Buffalo Mercantile Review says: 
Good quality well-bred ewes are still 
in excellent demand, and are general- 
ly outselling fat sheep. Farmers from 
all sections, particularly feeders in 
this state and Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
are in want of good ewes and will pay 
a good price for them, but common 
old ewes that are no good where 
shipped from should not be confounded 
with the class of breeding ewes that 
the feeders demand call for, and unde- 
sirable ewes as well as other grades of 
cull stock are simply culls on the mar- 
ket as they are on the farm, and sell 
for culls, and nothing else. 


The scarcity of*sheep in the Eastern 
States this fall has created a very un- 
usual demand for breeding stock. 
There never has been such an inquiry’ 
for stock ewes for that purpose as 
there is now. A good, well-bred ewe 
will outsell anything on the market, 
and farmers from Ohio especially are 
urging their representatives here to 
get them some breeding stock. It is a 
hard matter to get the right kind, for 
every sheepman has a notion that 





things are coming his way, and there | 


is not much desire to part with any- 
thing that will help increase the sup- 
ply. Sheep are prolific and quickly 
raised, and not a few sheepmen are of 
the opinion that the crop next year 
will be large enough to paralyze the 
markets.—Drovers’ Journal. 


The Denver Field and Farm says of 
the Lincoln-Merino cross: The big 
rangy Lincoln top for our western 
Merino ewes is this year taking prefer- 
ence over all other downies, and the 
call is for more bucks than can read- 
ily be supplied. One company has 
made a thorough test of the Lincoln- 
Merino cross, and it has given the 
longest and strongest cross-bred staple 
and the largest lamb of any experi- 
ment yet tried in their large flock of 
big, heavy-fleeced Merino ewes. The 
Field and Farm winds up its article by 
saying: We have all along felt the ne- 
cessity for a large, hardy, rustling 
breed for improving the mutton car- 
cass of our range Merinos, and the 
Lincolns are going to give all the other 
heavies a race for the honors. 
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WHEN writing advertisers please mention 
MICHIGAN HARMER. 


Shropshires 


AT AUCTION. 


The Concord Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ As- 
sociation will hold its first annual sale at 


CONCORD, MICH., 


OCT. 138th, 1897. 


The following Stock will be offered: 


200 IMPORTED, CANADIAN and 
AMERICAN BRED EWES, 


All Bred to Reserve Rams. 
Also some choice rams and ram lambs for sale. 


Importation will arrive about Sept. Ist. Pedf- 
greed eatalogue after Oct. Ist. Will also have 


5,000 GRADE SHROPSHIRE EWES. 


Some choice rams and ewes at private sale now. 


Address J, §. DUNHAM, Sec., Concord, Mich. 


[7 DOLLARS ]7 


(REGULAR PRICE $21.00.) 
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GALLON GRANITE STATE 


FEED COOKER ... 
WATER HEATER 


THE LIGHTEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FOR POULTRYMEN, 

STOCK RAISERS, 

AND DAIRYMEN. 

THE BOILER is made of galvanized steel, a sheet 

metal that will not rust or corrode, nor require painting. 

It is furnished with four iron drop handles for conveni- 

ence in lifting from furnace, and a tight-fitting galvan- 
ized steel cover. Send for testimonials. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


to any point east of the Mississippi River and one-half 
freight charges to all points west. This Cooker is giving 
satisfietion wherever sold. We guarantee it to be made 
exactly as represented in the above illustration or money 
refun-ed. When you write mention this paper. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., 
No. 557 Temple Court. N. Y. City. 


DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 














JAMES BETTIS, - Winchester, Ill. 
CAREY FARM KENNELS. 
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range WPepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of moré conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”” 


Addrese all coirespondence for this depart- 
ment 


to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





MICH. 








GRANGE LIBRARIES. 


A library in a Grange hall is the 
most natural adornment that can be 
placed there. A library stands for 
education, learning, and advancement. 
If you go into a private house and 
find there a well selected library, even 
if it be a small one, you expect to find 
the owner intelligent and progressive. 
The fact that the Grange stands for 
education, development, and progress 
makes a library in its hall a suitable 
addition. 

Through the earnestness of our State 
librarian and the bounty of the Legis- 
lature it has now become possible for 
Granges to have circulating libraries 
for a small sum. We are in inust 
thorough sympathy with this imove- 
ment, and urge Granges and other 
farmers’ organizations to partake of 
the benefits of the system. But after 
all there is not so much satisfaction in 
borrowing a book as in owning it. The 
same is true ofa Grange. The circulat- 
ing libraries have their place, but 
every Grange ought to be accumulat- 
ing a library of its own which remains 
in the hall and is used by one genera- 
tion of Patrons after another. 

At our request, Worthy Master Hor- 
ton has furnished us with a descrip- 
tion of the library of Fruit Ridge 
Grange. Our readers will find the 
article in another column. So far as 
we know, Fruit Ridge Grange has 
lived up to its opportunities in this live 
more fully than has any other Grange 
in the State. Yet what is possible at 
Fruit Ridge is possible in other 
Granges. We hope that we may learn 
of the experiences of other Granges 
along this line. We should like to hear 
from every Grange owning a library, 
as to how they obtained it, and the 
value it is in Grange work, as well as 
the methods of using it, ete. We hope 
also that the article of Brother Horton 
will stimulate other Granges to syste- 
matic efforts along these lines. 





GRANGE NEWS. 


JOHNSTOWN GRANGE NO. 127 

is still among the live Granges. Its 
irue members are but few in number, 
but are anxious to hold on to the old 
Grange ship as long as there’s a plank 
left. Death occasionally enters our 
Grange and claims some one of our 
Grange family. our charter being at 
the present time draped in mourning in 
behalf of one of our charter members, 
Bro. Elias H. Bristol, who was a faith- 
ful member of our Grange for over 20 
years. 

Our binding twine, 2,040 pounds, pur- 
chased of the Peoria Cordage Co., of 
Peoria, Ill, gave entire satisfaction, 
and we hope to purchase a larger 
amount next year. 

Allegan Co. GRANGE REPORTER. 

BARRY COUNTY GRANGE. 

Barry county Grange met with Glass 
Creek Grange No. 425, August 27. 
The day was hot and the roads dusty, 
but there was a large turn out. The 
forenoon was mostly spent in visiting 
and all partook of a fine dinner pre- 
pared by the sisters of Glass Creek 
Grange. 

After dinner Grange was called to 
order in open session, under charge of 
our county lecturer, Sister Naomi 
Slawson. After a song by the Glass 
Creek Grange choir, the address of 
welcome was given by Sister Mary 
Newland, of Glass Creek Grange. Re- 
sponse was given by Bro. George 
Bowser, of Johnstown Grange No. 127. 

One of the most noticeable features 
were the boys and girls in attendance 
who helped fill out the program with 
their recitations and songs. 

The question as to what line of busi- 
ness pays best at the present time in a 
general way, was ably discussed by 


Bro. D. C. Warner, C. A. Newland, 
Wul Otis and others, followed by a 
recitation by Sister Adda Slawson, en- 
“How I Learned to Skate,” which took 
the house by storm. After a short re- 
cess Grange opened in the fourth de- 
gree. Glass Creek, Johnstown, Balti- 
more, Rutland and Orangeville 
Granges were represented; also mem- 
bers from Allegan county were pres- 
ent. 

A resolution was passed that a com- 
mittee of three be elected from county 
Grange members to make suitable 
arrangements for holding an annual 
Patrons’ and Farmers’ picnic. Bros. 
Geo. Replogle, Chas. A. Newland, and 
Geo. R. Bowser were elected; these 
with a committee of one from each 
Subordinate Grange will constitute said 
committee. The labors of the day be- 
ing completed Grange closed in form 
to meet again with Orangeville Grange 
the fourth Friday in November. 

PATRON. 
WOLF CREEK GRANGE NO, 708 

is in good working order, with a mem- 
bership of 66 and four applications to 
act upon. We hold occasionally an 
open meeting, which creates an inter- 
est and always fills the hall. At these 
meetings a program is usually carried 
out. 

We have received our timothy seed, 
ordered through the Grange. We find 
the seed first class, and some of the 
members state that they saved enough 
on their purchase of seed to pay their 
Grange dues for three years. 


Accommodations for the National 
Grange have been secured at the 
Lochiel Hotel (as headquarters), at the 
rate of $2.00 per day each, including 
heat and light. 

By order of the Executive Commit- 
tee, 


JOHN TRIMBLE, 
Secretary National Grange. 





COUNTRY ROADS.—II. 





In my former article I called atten- 
tion to the evils attending a bad loca- 
tion of a highway, because a good lo- 
cation is the most important point in 
securing a good road at the least ex- 
pense for construction and main- 
tenance, and also because that is the 
very thing to which the average citi- 
zen gives the least thought or care. 
Since writing that article I have taken 
a picture near home to illustrate the 
point. The road, in order to keep on 
the section line, climbs a long high hill 
on one side, only to go down it again 
on the other, a distance in all of nearly 
halt a mile. If the road had been lo- 
cated forty rods further west or had 
wound around the base of the hill, it 
would have been as the saying is “as 
level as a house floor.” 

The position of the road is shown in 
the picture by the fences and trees 
running from the building at the left 
down the hill toward the right until 
they are hidden by the hedge row at 
the foot of the hill. The hill termin- 
ates at the extreme right of the pic- 





At a recent meeting we resolved to 


ture. $100,000 spent on the road where 








No. 1—Road climbs a long hill past house. 


invite our sister Granges to unite with 
us in holding a picnic at Sand Lake, 
on the 2nd inst. The day was fine, and 
as the busy season was over a large 
number were in attendance. Adrian, 
Onsted, Tipton, and Wolf Creek 
Granges were well represented. At 
noon the large crowd did justice to the 
bountiful dinner which had been pre- 
pared, aftcr which the meeting ad- 
journed to the hall located in the 
grove, the large room being comfort- 
ably filled with an interested audience. 
The exercises were in charge of 
Sister Ida Knowles, of Wolf Creek 
Grange, and to her is due much credit 
for preparing the splendid program 
that followed. 

A feature of the occasion was the 
singing of the Wolf Creek Grange 
choir, conducted by Bro. L. 8S. Barrus, 
the well-known singer. Several mem. 
bers from each Grange responded with 
well rendered recitations, papers, 
songs, piano solos, ete. 

The program closed with an able ad- 
dress by Bro. George B. Horton, 
Master of the State Grange. Bro. 
Horton thought the plan originated by 
Wolf Creek Grange, of our Granges 
taking an outing, a good one, and there 
is no doubt but what a Grange picnic 
association will be formed by the 
Granges of Lenawee county. 

The occasion was an enjoyable one, 
and all repaired to their homes feeling 
that the day had been well spent, aud 
that the Grange is doing a great and 
good work for the farmers of the land. 
Lenawee Co. L. W. BAKER, Sec. 





NATIONAL GRANGE MEETING. 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 10, 1897. 
C ffice of the Secretary, 514 F St., N. W.: 
Dear Sir and Brother:—In accord- 
ance with the provisions of its Consti- 
tution and the resolution adopted at 
the session of 1896, the Thirty-first 
Session of the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry will be held in 
the city of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
commencing on “the first Wednesday 
after the second Monday in November” 
(10th) at eleven o’clock a. m. 

The sessions of the Grange will be 








Hill ends at the right of the picture. 
road 30 or 40 rods to the right it would be as level as the foreground in the picture. 
road is shown by the fence and hedge row running from the centre to the ieft and upward. $100,000 
would not make as good a road over the hill as could be made for almost nothing around its base. 





held in the Supreme Court Room. 





By laying the 
The line of the 


it now is would not make as good a 
road as could be had for practically 
nothing by following around the foot 
of the hill. 

Having located the line, you want to 
give your road the best possible grade, 
a smooth even surface, hard enough to 
shed rain and not be cut up by the 
wheels under any traffic it is likely to 
be subjected to. The nearer you can 
obtain these conditions the better. 1 
believe there are but few country 
roads in Michigan that will ever re- 
quire or pay for paving of any kind. 
The railroads will continue to carry 
the heavy traffic between large places 
even more than they do now. . The 
best roads should be the mainroads 
leading from the country into the rail- 
road towns. ‘There is occasionally a 


piece of exceptionally bad road that it 
will pay to pave if suitable material 
can be cheaply procured, but they are 
not numerous. 





In making the road, the first thing is 
to clear its bed of trees, stumps and 
other impediments. And right here I 
want to protest against the extra clear- 
ing that is sometimes done. The en- 
tire right of way is stripped of every 
vestige of a tree, bush or shrub. By all 
means take out whatever is neces- 
sary to the making of a good road, but 
when that is done, go slow about tak- 
ing out the rest. There has been so 
much timber cutting that had to be 
done to bring our lands under cultiva- 
tion that a great many people have 
oe to look gy Mer a native tree or bush 

S an enemy that must be got 
forthwith. I take many a had oat 
the country, for my health and pleas- 
ure, and the roads that I like best are 
those where the waysides have been let 
alone to grow up very much as they 
please. There in the hot days of sum- 
mer the oaks and the hickories and the 
elms and the maples make a cool and 


grateful shade. There spring beauties 
and buttercups and cranesbill and vio- 
lets and goldenrod and other sweet 
wild flowers abound. There grow the 
hazelnuts and there the aspen and sas- 
safras and sumach glory in browns 
and yellows and scarlet when the au- 
tumn comes. And there the snow lies 
quietly where it falls in the winter, for 
the winds are held at bay, and there I 
find the best of the sleighing. In good 
truth we find along some of our coun. 
try waysides the best and about all 
that is left of the glorious* beauty 
which once made Southern Michigan 
such a paradise for the pioneers. And 
yet every year these pleasant wayside 
roads are being stripped of their beau- 
ty and the wild growth‘ destroyed for 
no apparent reason except that some- 
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No. 3—How It Should Be Done. 

When the necessary impediments 
are removed, level down the hillocks 
and fill up the holes. When every- 
thing is ready for it, begin the grading 
or turnpiking. But do not begin any 
more work of this kind than you can 
finish thoroughly while you are at it. 
The common practice of plowing up 
the road and leaving the work less 
than half done is one of the worst 
curses of our country road making. It 
generally takes a year or more of 
travel and trials and tribulations to put 
the road in as good a condition as it 
was before it was touched with 
the plow. Of course there are 
hills to be cut down and_ >hol- 
lows to be filled up where the grading 
will have to go on to all eternity to 
make good roads of them, but with 
these exceptions the road should be 
brought to the level or grade where it 
is to remain the first time it is broken 
up. If you cannot turnpike more than 
a dozen rods, finish the job in good 
shape while you are at it and never 
plow it up again. From that time on 
nothing but surface work will be need- 
ed. 


Kalamz2zoo Co. F, HODGMAN. 





THE COUNTY CONVENTION. 





The following from the by-laws of 
the Michigan State Grange will be of 
value and interest to Patrons, in view 
of the coming conventions to select 
delegates to State Grange: 

Section 1. The voting members of 
the Michigan State Grange shall be 
chosen from the members, in propor- 
tion to one brother, and his wife (if a 
Matron), to each five Subordinate 
Granges, or the major part thereof, in 
each county; and one brother, and his 
wife (if a Matron), chosen by each 
county or District (Pomona) Grange in 
the State. 

Sec. 2. Counties in which there are 
not the major portion of five Subordin- 
ate Granges shall be entitled to a rep- 
resentation in the State Grange of 
one brother and his wife (if a Matron). 
Sec. 3. The selection of voting men- 
bers by Subordinate Granges shall 
take place on the first Tuesday of 
October of each year, by a Convention 
of Subordinate Granges at the county 
seat of each county, unless the place 
of meeting has been elsewhere located 
by the last preceding annual Conven- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. At the annual Convention to 
elect representatives or voting mem- 
bers to the State Grange, each Subor- 
dinate Grange, not more than two 
quarters in arrears for dues or reports 
to the State Grange, shall be entitled 
to four Delegates, and no more. Such 
Delegates shall be chosen by ballot by 
the Subordinate Grange, which may 
also choose alternate Delegates. Each 
Delegate and alternate chosen should 
have credentials from his Grange, 
Signed by the Master and Secretary 
thereof, and attested by the seal of the 
Grange. A Delegate can have but one 
vote in the Convention. 

Sec. 5. Conventions of eight or more 
Granges may, upon the request of the 
majority of the Granges entitled to 
representation, divide the county or 
district into districts of contiguous 
Granges, in which case the represen- 
tatives of each such district shall be 
elected by the vote of the delegates of 
the district so made. 

Sec. 6. A county or district conven- 
tion shall have the delegates of the ma- 
jority of the Granges entitled to repre- 
sentation present, before districting cr 
an election can take place. Failing to 





have a majority of the Granges en- 
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titled to representation present, the 
convention shall, after organization, 
adjourned to a fixed time and 
place, and send a notice of such time 
and place to all unrepresented Granges. 
The Delegates present at the adjourned 
meeting of the Convention shall have 
power to elect Representatives to the 
State Grange. 

Sec. 7. Conventions may elect alter- 
nate Representatives to the State 
Grange, or may empower the Represen- 
tatives-elect to appoint substitutes 
from among the Masters or Past 
Masters of the Subordinate Granges in 
the District from which they were 
elected. : 

Sec. 8. The President and Secretary 
of each Representative Convention 
shall give each Representative-elect 
credentials certifying his election, to 
be used at the State Grange, and sald 
Secretary shall, immediately upon the 
close of the Convention, forward a cer- 
tified statement of the election, with 
Name and postoffice of each Represen- 
tative elected, to the Secretary of the 
State Grange. Blank forms of creden- 
tials and certificates shall be furnished 
by the Secretary of the State Grange 
on application. 





FRUIT RIDGE GRANGE LIBRARY. 





I am asked to furnish to the Grange 
department of The Farmer a short ae 
count of what our library consists of, 
how much it is used, and what the 
Patrons think of it. 

This library is owned exclusively by 
and for the Grange members. It is 
kept in a room separate but immediate- 
ly off from the Grange meeting room, 
and is 12x12 feet and opens into the 
Grange room by means of a wide arch- 
way. Glass front cases with suitable 
shelving and sliding doors occupy 
spaces between windows and doors 
and are about seven feet high from 
the room floor. The library floors are 
carpeted, the walls beautifully fres- 
coed, and the room is furnished with 
a large center table, four chairs and a 
large center hanging lamp. 

The library was established about 
eighteen years ago. 

Kor the purpose of. buying books the 
Grange agreed to hold a series of six 
socials, the members to contribute to 
table supply and each to pay 20 cents 
for seats. These socials were so con- 
ducted as to draw largely from people 
not members of the Order. About $125 
was the result of the series. A special 
committee was authorized to buy 
books and procure library cases. Since 
the establishment of the library appro- 
priations have been made from the 
Grange treasury for additional books. 

The library consists of United States 

history, scientific subjects of consider- 
able scope, some standard poetical 
works, natural history, travel, stand- 
ard works of fiction, etc., all intended 
to be of a healthy character for the en- 
couragement of good reading and valu- 
able information. It is also intended 
to keep a complete series of some de- 
partment reports, such as State Horti- 
cultural Reports, State and United 
States Agricultural Reports, etc. 
' At’ts first organization a committee 
was appointed to draft suitable rules 
for the government of the library, 
looking toward its preservation and 
growth. A librarian is elected by bal- 
lot at each annual general election. 
Members can draw _ books only at 
C mange meetings, and each book drawn 
is charged by the librarian to the mem. 
ber and credited off the record on its 
return. For keeping books longer than 
a specified time or damaging the same. 
small fines are collected and the money 
so raised is expended for new books. 
The librarian is at his table all through 
Grange meetings and is sufticiently 
well posted o1 the contents and char- 
acter of the books to aid members, 
young and old, in making selections. 

The library is well patronized by 
the members and is one of the strong- 
est and most substantial supports to 
the Grange. It aids educational work 
as no other plan can, it encourages at- 
tendance at meetings and keeps per- 
manently before the members and the 
community a visible, undisputed and 
substantial line of progress. It at- 
tracts the most intelligent class of pe¢- 
ple to the Grange, and encourages the 
uninformed to greater intelligence. No 
Grange can long afford to be without 
a library. Like any good work it re- 
quires a plan and a guiding hand to 
become useful. The Grange is espe- 
cially well adapted to such work and 
it is its duty to assume such responsi- 
bility. A tree is known by its fruit, 
and likewise a Grange is judged by 





the character of its work and the in- 
telligence of its members. It is possible 
and within the easy reach of every 
Grange in Michigan to have a library. 
Money will go a long way now in the 
purchase of books. Engaging in and 
maintaining lines of good work is 
what makes a successful Grange, and 
the neglect or failure in this is sure to 
result in a useless and dormant one. 
Either course is open and easy. Which 
will your Grange choose? 
GEO. B. HORTON. 





LOW RATES FOR THRESHING. 





HOW ONE COMMUNITY OF FARMERS 
MANAGED IT. 


Bro. Butterfield asked me to describe 
the methods used by the farmers of 
Ensley in the Co-operative Protective 
Association, which they formed this 
past summer for the purpose of lower- 
ing threshers’ rates to a just and fair 
amount. 

Those that had the management in 
charge did not intend in any way to cut 
down the rates lower than a good liv- 
ing for the thresherman. 

Let me state on the start that this 
was not wholiy a Grange movement, 





were plenty who condemned the move- 
ment and said that the plan could not 
succeed. Some even went so far as to 
say that the farmers who had united 
with the plan would have to whistle 
when they wanted to thresh. 

Nevertheless the names kept coming 
in and the contract was let to an old 
thresherman of the community, who 
bought a good machine, and com- 
menced operations. Then the work 
went merrily on. Every machine in 
the country surrounding dropped to 
threshing at a lower figure. 

But the contract thresher was a man 
of principle and did good work at 
what he considered an honest price. 

There were, of course, a few persons 
who could not stand prosperity and 
who gave their threshing to the lower 
rate machines, forgetting that while 
they paid a quarter of a cent per 
bushel more to the contract people, 
they were actually saving three times 
that amount. But the number of “kick- 
ers” had lessened and the plan was 
successful. 

It was also an advantage to the 
thresher. He had steadier work, bet- 
ter returns, bigger jobs, a larger 
amount of threshing. 




















No. 4—Bad road work. Ridge in the middle compelling teams to take the sides. This is not by 
any means as bad an instance as many others in this vicinity, but it was near by. 


but the Patrons gave their hearty co- 
operation, and I believe the plan is not 
in direct harmony with Grange prin- 
ciples. 

There had been a feeling for years 
among .the farmers of the community 
that they had a just cause for griev- 
ance, but had not they decided to 
abolish their grievances and also the 
cause, and steadily worked to that pur- 
pose, it is probable that matters would 
have been little different for the next 
100 years or more. 

One or two thinking farmers planned 
a scheme for operation and called a 
meeting quietly, at the Grange hall. 
Fifteen or twenty farmers were pres- 
ent, about half of whom were Patrons. 
A paper was drawn up and signed upon 
honor by the farmers present that they 
would stand by the work whatever the 
cost, and would make the plan a suc. 
cess! There is the whole secret of the 
enigma. Fifteen men with a purpose 
can accomplish more than 150 without 
a purpose. ; 

It was agreed to pay certain prices 
for threshing wheat, barley, rye, oats 
and buckwheat. It was further 
agreed that every person benetited by 
the association would be obliged to pay 
the thresherman engaged the amount 
of thresher bill on or before 30 days 
after threshing, a great advantage to 
the thresherman. 

A committee consisting of three 
prominent farmers was chosen by the 
association to transact the business of 
the association and also let the con- 
tract. 

Then the fun commenced! Among 
both farmers and threshermen there 





The contract thresherman has 
threshed out approximately 100 jobs, 
and will thresh out 15 or 20 more be- 
for the season closes. All of the larg- 
est and most desirable jobs were 
threshed by the contract man. 

The competitive threshermen realize 
that the farmers have them foul and 
are beginning to see the points of ad- 
vantage gained by the system and that 
the plan is perfectly just and equit- 
able. 

Next year, without doubt, the farm 
ers will have no oceasion to combine to 
protect themselves from exorbitant 
threshing rates, but if so there will be 
plenty of machines willing to take the 
contract. 

The work of the Ensley farmers’ co- 
operative system has been very suc- 
cessful, and we believe that every one 
that was connected with it is satisfied 
that he helped inaugurate an era of 
just and equal rights to all on the sub- 
ject of threshing in Ensley. 

Let me add that it was not wholly 
the exorbitant rates charged by thresh- 
ermen that led to the adoption of this 
plan, but there was a practice growing 
popular by which the thresherman 
would thresh for one man nearly a 
half cheaper than his neighbor and the 
man that had the large job reaped the 
benefit. Then again the man with the 
small job, if he possessed the requisite 
amount of “nerve,” could get a much 
lower rate than his neighbor with the 
large job. This was not fair nor just. 

We believe that the only fair method 
by which a thresherman can give spe- 
cial discount with a clear conscience is 
for him to allow a certain discount 
providing the grain raiser pays his 


threshing bill within thirty days. It 
makes no difference whether a man 
has a large job and pays cash or 
whether a man has a small job and 
pays cash, each should receive the 
same per cent discount on each dollar. 
Newaygo Co. JAS. B. HASKINS. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
No Sleep for Three Months. 


One Cause of Sleeplessness That Can Be 
Readily Overcome. 

Mr. Wm. Handschu, of 56th St., Con- 
ton Alley, Pittsburg, Pa., expresses 
himself as follows regarding the new 
remedy for that common and obstinate 
disease, piles: “I take pleasure in stat- 
ing that I was so afflicted with piles 
that for three months I got no regular 
sleep; I became completely prostrated, 
the doctors did me no good; my brother 
told me of the new remedy for piles, 
the Pyramid Pile Cure: I purchased 
from my druggist three 50-cent bottles 
and they completely cured me. I am 
onee more at my work, and but for 
this excellent medicine I should be on 
my back. I take great pleasure in 
writing this letter because so many 
people are sufferers from this trouble, 
who, like myself, did not know where 
to look for a permanent, reliable, safe 
cure.” 

Experience with the Pyramid Pile 
Cure in the past three years has dem- 
onstrated to the medical profession, as 
well as to thousands of sufferers from 
piles, that it is the safest and most ef* 
fectual cure ever offered to the public, 
containing no opiates or poisons of any 
kind, painless and convenient to han 
dle and being sold by druggists at 50 
cents and $1 per box, is within the 
reach of every sufferer. 

Very frequently two or three boxes 
have made a complete cure of chronic 
eases that had not yielded to other 
remedies for years. 

There is scarcely a disease more ag- 
gravating and obstinate to cure than 
the various forms of piles, and it is a 
common practice to use ointments, 
salves and similar preparations con- 
taining dangerous poisons to remove 
the trouble. The Pyramid has super- 
ceded all of these ineffectual remedies 
and no one suffering with any rectal 
trouble make any mistake in giving 
the Pyramid a trial. 

If in doubt as to the nature of your 
trouble send to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Albion, Mich., for a valuable little book 
on piles, describing all forms of the 
disease and describing the method of 
cure. 

Any druggist can furnish the Pyra 
mid Pile Cure, as it is the best known 
and most popular remedy for piles, 
and if you ask him he can doubtless 
refer you to many people in your vi 
cinity who have been cured completely 


by it. «7am 
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No Fads 


or untried devices in Columbia 
construction, Nothing is made a part of 
Columbia equipment that is not practical. 
The buyer of a Columbia bicycle can 
always feel that his money is well in- 
vested, and it secures for him the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has the best 
bicycle that money can buy or skill 
produce. 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 


STANDARD OF $7 to all 
THE WORLD alike. 


Columbias are the only bicycles built of 5%, 
Nickel Steel Tubing—twice over the most 
enduring tubing on the market. 

1897 Hartiords, . . « « $50 
Hartfords, Pattern 2, . . «© 45 
Hartfords, Pattern!, . . . 40 




















POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in your 
vicinity, let us know. 
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SENT FREE scars 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 
GU NS ATHLETIC and 

» SPORTING GOODS. 
Most Complete Line in America, 
At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


St. Loui M 
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WHEN FORTUNE FROWNS. 





When fortune frowns, lift high your head 
And walk with manly. steadfast tread, 
Nor heed what men may do or say, 

But ever onward keep your way 

With firm intent, with purpose clear, 
Untouched by doubt, unknown of fear. 


When fortune frowns, do not despair, 
For life holds things both sweet and fair. 
The future may mete out to thee 

In fullness joy ungrudgingly, 

Success your efforts may repay 

For all the shame of failure’s day. 


When fortune frowns, she oft doth send 
In recompense a faithful friend, 
And with her chastening doth bestow 
A peace that now we may not know, 
Refining all our inner life, 
Ennobling us for future strife. 

—Emma Hodges in Boston Globe. 





If the date on the yellow label on your 
paper is Oct.’97 your subscription expires 
with this number. Send us your renewal 
now and avoid missing any numbers. 


DIAMONDS. 








“Is your mistress at home, Alice?” 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Harwood smiled complacently, 
and proceeded up the stairs of his sub- 
urban residence with a buoyant tread 
suggestive of a mischievous schoolboy. 
He entered his wife’s pzivate apart- 
ment in a kindred mood, and after a 
searching glance around to assure him- 
self of the housemaid’s veracity, hast- 
ened to apply a small key to a rose- 
wood cabinet. 

“It was a fortunate inspiration of 
mine to appropriate this key this morn- 
ing,” he ruminated aloud, as he turned 
it in the lock, “but domestic discord 
would ensue if Nora suspected an ul- 
terior design upon my part.” He 
laughed softly to himself while he 
brought forth from the interior of the 
cabinet a leather case which, when 
opened, revealed an exquisite diamond 
ornament for the hair, convertible into 
brooches at its owner’s whim. Then he 
drew from his coat pocket a similar 
case in which reposed the exact coun- 
terpart of the other jewels. 

“Brunt has done his work well,’ he 
went on, as he took the ornaments 
from their respective cases and placed 
them upon a crimson velvet cushion, 
the ketter to compare them. “Well, I 
wanted to give Matty something, and 
paste looks as well upon the stage as 
diamonds—to a man! But Nora, the 
sweet little puritan, abjures theaters 
and must never learn my connection 
with one of their fair artists.” 

Lost in admiration of the sparkling 
stones he was suddenly recalled to a 
sense of the danger of delay by the 
sound of carriage wheels brought to a 
standstill without. Not a moment was 
to be lost! 

“But which in the world is which?’ 
he muttered in dismay, as he snatched 
up first- one ornament and then the 
other. “By Jove, I believe I have for- 
gotten,” and his brow grew damp be- 
neath the harrassing doubt. “I cer- 
tainly placed the original upon my 
right, and besides that is decidedly the 
brighter of the two. Ah, I hear Nora 
inquiring for me in the hall—her foot 
is upon the stairs! Great heavens! 
And I am not yet sure—pshaw! This 
is the littke woman’s,” and thrusting 
one case into his pocket he hastily re- 
placed the other in the cabinet. 

“My dear Dick, what in the world 
are you doing here? You look as guilty 
as any surprised burglar!’ 

“Nonsense, Nora!” but his face wus- 
tered color at the not inappropriate 
smile. 

“You ridiculous boy! But seriousiy. 
Dick, what did you do with the kay of 
my cabinet this morning? I wanted- -” 

“Some trinket in harmony with your 
latest gown, I presume, interpolated 
Mr. Harwood suavely, as he fumbled 
unsuccessfully in one pocket after an- 
other for his wife’s missing property. 

“Careless fellow! Why, here it 1s 
upon the carpet,” and Nora held up 
the key for inspection in such sau-y 
reproof that her husband caught aer in 
his arms and repaired his defection 
with a kiss. 

“What have you been doing today. 
little woman? Shopping?’ 

“No; looking up my brother George, 
who is in sad trouble again, Dick.” 

“And likely to be, for of all the reck- 
less spendthrifts ee 

“He is in desperate need of £120.” 

“Not one penny of it will he get from 
me though, my dear. Only a month 
ago, v'hen he was in difficulties, I told 
him that it was the last time I should 
liquidate his debts.” 




















“He declares on his honor that he 
has been led into this last eseapade by 
men whose characters are presumably 
unimpeachable.” 

‘Rubbish! You must excuse me, my 
dear, but the word is expressive of the 
truth. He has made his bed, and mus* 
lie upon it. Once he feels the pinch of 
these things he will awaken to his 
folly.” 

“Yet, Dick, dear 4 

“No good to coax, Nora. Assist him 
yourself if you like, but don’t appeal to 
me.” 

“I might just as well promise him 
the moon as £120,” she declared, rue- 
fully, “for really, Dick, despite your 
liberality, my bank book is a bit shady 
at present.” 

“Naughty child! Is that a ruse to 
make me replenish it for that rascal’s 
benefit? No, you must wait until the 
year is out, and in the meantime my 
purse is always at your disposal within 
reasonable limits.” 

“Help him for my sake!” she plead- 
ed, tearfully, but her husband was uot 
to be cajoled from his decision even by 
the tears of his winsorze wife, to whom 
he rarely, if ever, denied anything. 

When George Graham learned the 
result of his sister’s generous interven- 
tion on his behalf, he knew his broth- 
er-in-law sufficiently well to under- 
stand that it was useless to pursue tle 
subject further. Yet despair drove him 
a few days later to seek another in- 
terview with Nora, into whose syn- 
pathizing ear he poured out his trou- 
bles anew. 

‘“WLlat am I to do?’ he’ groaned. 
“Non-payment involves such disgrace! 
If only I could get clear of this debt, I 
vow I would never trouble friena cr 
relative again. Surely you can devise 
some means, sis, to get me out of this 
hole?” 

“Unfortunately I have no surpius 
money at present, George, and Dick 
persists in his refusal.” 

“I know; but, Nora, you—you-—’ 
and the scapegrace’s voice sank to a 
shamed whisper, “you have jewels, 
dear! Could you not let—let me raise 
the—the necessary sum on some of 
them, and—and I assure you I will re 
deem them at the earliest opportun- 
ity.” 

“A Graham stoop to that!” cried Mrs. 
Harwood, in horrified dismay, her face 
crimsoning at the bare idea. 

“Why not?’ he queried, sulkily. 
“Who would be any the wiser? Of 
course, I would use a fictitious name. 
As for Dick, he will credit any excuse 
you proffer him if they are not forth 
coming when he wishes you to wear 
them. That diamond ornament Uncie 
Fred gave you on your wedding day 
would alone realize the amount I need. 
Come, think it over, sis. There is noth- 
ing I would not do for you if you were 
in a similar plight,’’ and George placed 
a pleading arm about her neck, and 
bent his handsome face to hers. 

“Dick would be very angry,” she said 
slowly. 

“There is no necessity to tell him 
anything about it.” 

“Are you sure there is no other pos- 
sible way of obtaining the moucy?’ 

“None whatever,” he said, gloomily, 
but none the less conscious that she 
was yielding to his plan. 

“Very well, then; but please re:naein- 
ber if anything disagreeable ensues, 


the suggestion was your own.” 
sd a * % oo * 
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The ornament was handed over, but 
when George subsequently left the 
house with her uncle’s gift, Mrs. Har- 
wood was vexed at her own weakness. 
An unaccountable depression Join- 
inated her during his absence, and siie 
was scarcely surprised to see him re- 
turn with a disturbed and agitated 
countenance. 

“It is evident that you have not been 
able to obtain so large an advaace as 
you anticipated, George.” 

“It is not only that, Nora! Your @ia- 
monds are a delusion—mere paste! 
Moseley declares they are not worth 
more than 25 pounds!” 

“What nonsense!” she cried, starting 
to her feet. “The man is an_ idiot! 
They cost 150 guineas, and I have 
Brunt’s receipted bill for them still: 
Uncle Fred thought, and truly, that it 
might prove of use to me one day.” 

“Then let us go around to Brunt's 
and hear what he has to say. By the 
way, sis, old Moseley said it was a 
strange coincidence that Miss Royse, 
the charming actress at the Royalty, 
who is creating such a furore just now, 
brought him the fellow-ornament to 
yours but yesterday, only hers were 
real stones,” and George glanced keen- 
ly at his sister as he ventured the 
statement. 

“A fig for the actress! What has 





she to do with us? Ring the bell and 


older the brougham at once, George! 
Mr. Brunt shall give us his written 
warranty that my jewels are diamonds. 
Paste, indeed! Your Jew can be no 
judge of such things,” but when Mrs. 
Harwood, an hour later, met Mr. 
Brunt’s amused smile as he took the 
case from her hand and examined its 
contents, her assurance ebbed away in 
dismay. 

“You have made a not unnatural 
mistake, my dear madam. This orna 
ment is decidedly of paste, and was 
made to your husband’s order in this 
establishment last week. He express- 
ly desired it to be the counterpart «cf 
the original setting, and as it would 
take a connoisseur to distinguish them, 
you have confounded the one with the 
other.” 

“How stupid of me! Of course that 
is precisely what I have done,” ex- 
claimed Nora, with assumed hardi- 
hood, but rapidly paling face: “I am 
sorry to have so needlessly troubled 
you, Mr. Brunt,” and taking her broth- 
er’s proffered arm she was dimly con- 
scious of walking slowly through the 
establishment to her carriage, resolvy- 
ed that no word or action of hers 
should provoke comment. But Diek of 
all men in the world to have decaizud 
her—Dick, whom she loved batter 
than life itself; in whose honor she 
had implicitly trusted from the first 
day they had met. Pride, anger and 
vexation struggled for the mastery as 
she reclined back upon the seat, and 
her eyes were bright with unshed 
tears. 

“Don’t take it so much to heart,” 
whispered George. “A _ satisfaciory 
explanation will no doubt be _ forth- 
coming.” 

“Of course it will,” she said, proudly, 
quick to resent commiseration. 

“And after all it is a relief to dis- 
cover that Dick is not invulnerable,” 
pursued her brother, equably, unable to 
restrain a thrust at his brother-in-law, 
whose refusal to aid him had engen- 
dered enmity. 

“What do you mean? How dare 
you!” she flashed out petulantly, jeal- 
ous—womanlike—of her husband’s 
honor at other hands. 

“What I say; for it is evident to ine 
that your diamonds have gone io tat 
pretty actress to whom the Jew re- 
ferred. Otherwise, how account fer 
the similarity of jewels and the ex- 
change of your own?” 

“Stop the carriage and leave me this 
instant, George! How dare you weave 
such falsehoods! Dick rarely frequents 
the theater.” 

“Hoity, toity! Nora, what a spitire 
you are! Why, I know for a fact that 
your immaculate husband is often in 
attendance at the Royalty, for I have 
seen him flirting at the wings myseif 
with this identical actress!’ 

“Leave me!” she reiterated, passion- 
ately. “I will not be forced to listen 
to your slanderous tongue!” 

“At your own door, sis, and not be- 
fore. Why, here we are! By the way, 
what am I to do now for that money?” 
but she brushed past him and into the 
hall with ears which heard noting 
but the knell of her own depart2d hap- 
piness, and eyes that pierced the 
gloomy future in abject misery. Life’s 
sweetness seemed crushed out, and 
life’s joy buried in a breaking hear. 

Foolish little woman! She did not 
pause to reflect that the intrinsic value 
of the diamonds was of no moment to 
a man in her husband’s position, and 
that it was absurd upon the face o¢ it 
to imagine him risking detection and 
stooping to deceit over their exchange 
for paste. Jealousy had too deeply im- 
planted her poisonous fang for reason 
to hold sway, the vision of the lovely 
actress, whose beauty Nora had fre- 
quently heard extolled, perverting ner 
judgment. 

Mr. Harwood glanced up in surnrise 
as she entered his study. 

“Why, what is the matter, Nora?" 
but she sprang aside as he advanced 
towards her, and stood with eyes that 
flashed in angry defiance behind un- 
shed teardrops. ‘“What is wrong. lit- 
tle woman?” 

“Where are my diamonds?” she de- 
manded, in a voice not quite under the 
‘on control she would have ewutat- 
ed. 

“What diamonds?” he asked in sur- 
prise, forgetful for the moment of the 
past. 

“Don’t feign ignorance,” she cried, 
scornfully, “and deepen your deceit.” 

“Try and compose yourself, and ex- 
plain your meaning,” he said collly, 
stung by her ill-concealed disgust. 
“What is it that I have done to offend 
you so bitterly?’ 

“Taken my diamonds, and _ given 
them to that horrid woman!” 





. “And replaced them with paste!’ she 

went on, hysterically. “How could you, 
Dick! How could you!” she sobbed. 
her fortitude crumbling away, and 
with it all the recriminations she - -d 
planned to utter. 

But a light had flashed in upon 
Dick’s denseness, and he threw im- 
self in a chair and laughed until tke 
tears came. 

“It is no laughing matter, as you will 
find to your cost! When a wife dis- 
covers her husband making costly 
presents—at her expense,too'—to ac- 
tresses, it is time they—they separa‘- 
ed!” 

“Silly child, to jump so hastily to 
conclusions!” commented Dick, sober- 
ing down as he began to realize that 
his wife was taking the affair serious- 
ly to heart. “Why, Nora, the charm- 
ing actress who plays under the name 
of Royse is my sister Matty, not long 
since’ emancipated from the  school- 
room, only as she has been finishing 
her education abroad you have never 
met her. When she wrote home de- 
claring her intention of adopting the 
stage as a profession I was afraid to 
mention the matter to you. And as to 
the diamonds, dear——” 

“Oh, never mind them, Dick! She 
may keep them and welcome!” and 
Nora’s curly head rested penitently 
upon her husband’s shoulder, and her 
hand stole into his. 

“But they were not meant for her, 
little woman, and we will have them 
back again!’ and Dick hastily ex- 
plained his blunder, but his face cioud- 
ed ominously when Nora, in answer to 
his query as to how she discovered the 
error, narrated the events of the day, 
inclu@ing George’s disturbing innuen- 
does. 

“He deserves to suffer,” said her Lus- 
band sternly. “How dare he endeavor 
to poison your mind against me in t=at 
manner?” 

“But how could he tell that Miss 
Royse was your sister? Be reasonable, 
dear.” 

“Who was unreasonable just now? 
And what of the separation?’ he ques- 
tioned, with a sly smile. 

“It was simply horrid of me! Flease 
don’t ever mention it again, Dick,’ and 
her fair cheek rested against bis in 
soft pleading. 

“Not much faith in your husband, 
eh? I wonder if my wife will now cast 
aside her prejudice of the stage ‘or 
Matty’s sake?” 

“No, but for yours she will, Dick.” 
“My datling! But Nora, Matty must 
have been in some exceptional strait 
to dispose of my gift in that way.” 
“Suppose we go to the Royalty -°»* 
dinner and solve the enigma between 
the acts?’ proposed Mrs. Harwood, 
with a demure smile. 

“And we need not regret that dia- 
monds were paste and paste diamonds 
after all,” he laughingly declared, as 
his lips touched hers in fond apprecia- 
tion of her concession, and as a ‘token 
of mutual reconciliation. 
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Liquid Food 


easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshing, 


health-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


Che “‘Best’’ Conic 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops, 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones, 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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> ASTHMA CURED! 


‘ Dr. Mair’s cure has brought happi- 
a ness to sufferers. A $1.00 bottle and 
gy valuable treatise sent free a wy 
y the erpreseage. Address DR. B.W. 

GAIR, Dept. L Cincinnati, O. 


LEARN A PROFESSION! 

That will assure you steady employment in 
good or bad times, and be independent Young. Men 
of Good Character wanted to LEARN TELEG- 
RAPHY and Railroad Book-keeping. We teach it 
quickly and theroughly, assisting our students toa 
position when competent Positively the most 
systematic and only perfect school of its kind. En- 
dorsed by the leading railroads. No vacations, 
students admitted at any time. Terms very reason- 
able and Fry er easy. Address 

MOKSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
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“Your diamonds! Why, Nora——” 


(Normal School Academy Building) Oshkosh Wis. 
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The wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE GENERAL PURPOSE COW. 





If your correspondent, Mr. Josiah D. 
Smith, had made it plain he was writ- 
ing to dairymen only I would not 
think of writing a word in opposition. 
If I were about to engage in butter 
making—making that my business—I 
would not think of any cows but but- 
ter cows. I would want the best I 
could find and afford to buy, and I 
would want a bull that came of a 
butter-producing family. General pur- 
pose cows don’t concern such men. 
Men who make a business of breeding 
and racing the trotting horse don’t 
care for general purpose horses, coach 
horses or heavy drafts. 

But there are good horses that can’t 
go a mile in 2:15, neither do they 
weigh a ton. And there are good cows 
that can’t make 300 pounds of butter 
per year. And there are more men 
who can use and enjoy the slower 
horses and the 200-pound cows than 
can do justice to the 2:15 horse or 300- 
pound cow. 

There are not many farmers but 
keep some cows and sell the surplus 
butter. Some of this butter is awful 
I adinit, but most of it is good—at 
least I have found it so. 

We have got to have the cows—we 
need the milk—the butter we could 
buy. There are more of these cows 
making 200 pounds of butter, and over 
than Mr. Smith dreams of. This fall 
their calves, at 12 months, are bring- 
ing $20 to $25 on the farm, and when 
the old cow is past her prime she will 
bring $35 from the drover. If we had 
Jerseys we might (?) make another 100 
pounds of butter; but not making 
enough to sell to the honest commis- 
Sion man, we sell it at the store at Sc 
in summer and 18¢ this fall. The 
calves at a year old won't bring $15 
and the old cow is hard to sell at $20. 

Such letters as Mr. Smith’s has 
helped fill the country with scrub 
cattle that are not worth powder to 
th them with, and the quantity of 

er per co as i ; 
a Dp w has not increased 

I speak what I know and testify 
what I have seen when I say that most 
of the dairy-bred cattle among us com- 
. aa ce give as much milk 

ake as much bu f - 
“— Shorthorns. ent eee 

have not a word to say agains ’ 
Jersey or any other pesto nce i 
they are good and in good hands. A 
good Jersey to a dairyman is worth 
more than a good deep-milking Short- 
horn, but for common farmers—the 
great majority of us—the specially- 
bred and carefully-reared dairy cow js 
a delusion and a snare. A man don't 
have to travel far in Michigan to con- 
vince him a scrub dairy cow is the 
most useless thing on four legs. . 


E. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
MEN, WOMEN AND CALVES. 





In any calling, not the men or wom- 
en who accomplish the greatest 
amount of work in a given time are 
the most successful. If they can con- 
centrate their efforts on some one 
thing, there are farmers galore who, 
in a few hours, or days, will perform 
an almost incredible amount of labor. 

For big days’ work there is none 
better; but daily painstaking in de- 
tails, week in and week out, is dis- 
tasteful. The patient plodding neces- 
sary to success on the farm, from its 
very monotony, is irksome. 

Is it housecleaning? Is there a big 
washing? A rag carpet to be made or 
4 quilting on hand? There are women 
who will work with might and main, 
day and night, until all are accom- 
plished; but they can’t spend time to 
Dick up the raveled ends. The every- 
day “here a little and there a little” is 
too much bother. You will need to 
Search no farther to find one of “the 
little foxes that spoil the vines.” 
“Success is not reached by a single bound, 
We build the ladder on which we rise, 

. * * ° s 
And we 
Troun 

Cows are an important adjunct of 
the farm, Men and women, wise and 
otherwise, at conventions, farmers’ in- 
stitutes and through the press, tell us 
“all about dairying,” but the raising of 


ed its summit round by 





calves for profit receives only a modi- 
cum of attention. 

We have in years past given especial 
attention to raising calves, in a small 
way, with gratifying success. To 
raise good calves and rob the milk- 
pail the least was the problem to be 
solved then when butter brought a 
good price. Is it not an equally im- 
portant problem now when dairy 
products have gone down to “bed 
rock” prices? Is it not imperative 
that we make the most of everything 
we have? 

The general plan was to raise a calf 
from each cow, fit it for beef and put 
upon the market at from twelve to fif- 
teen months old. The cows were high- 
grade Shorthorns, the calves coming in 
March or April to get a good start be- 
fore very hot weather. 

They were separated from the cows 
when twenty-four hours old, but kept 
near, within sight, for three or four 
days. For two weeks each one was 
fed, twice a day, from two to three 
quarts of milk warm from the cow. 
The third week one-third more of 
warm, sweet, skimmed milk that had 
stood twelve, then twenty-four hours. 
The quantity was gradually increased 
until they took all the milk. When a 
month old a (little cut grass and sweet, 
tender hay was given. 

The time of changing from sweet to 
sour milk is a critical period. Great 
care must be taken to prevent the 
calves from getting off their feed and 
scouring. One pail of sweet milk 
made very hot, not scalded, will warm 
two or three that could not otherwise 
be. heated without wheying. A little 
soda is of great advantage. We used 
soda to sweeten the milk whenever it 
was thick. 

When they became accustomed to 
the change the milk was warmed with 
gruel, made of one-third old process 
oil meal and two-thirds fine white 
middlings, prepared as carefully and 
as free from lumps as if for the table. 
Half a teacupful apiece of this mix- 
ture for a feed was given at first; then 
increased to a teacupful, with a little 
more if for any cause the milk was 
short. They were fed regularly as to 
quantity, quality and time. Upon this 
regularity we largely base our success. 

When about two months old they 
were turned to pasture and a feeding 
trough was a necessity; previously 
each when fed had been tied. ‘The 
trough was made with partitions, each 
calf soon learning its place and kept in 
it by an arrangement of stanchions. 
The parts that opened and shut ran up 
through a morticed board on the top 
and were fastened with a pin. Six or 
eight calves could be shut up or let 
loose as easily and as quickly as one. 

As the grass grew dry or scant a 
little extra meal, equal parts of corn 
and oats, was added to that of which 
the gruel was made. This was in- 
creased until the winter ration was six 
quarts a day, with the addition of hay 
and roughage. The meal to be fed at 
night was scalded in the morning with 
boiling water and covered until fed, 
then mixed with what milk there 
chanced to be, and the same at night, 
for morning’s feed. The calves never 
missed having a warm meal from the 
time they first saw the light until they 
passed into the butcher’s or dealer’s 
hands. 

They varied in weight at twelve to 
fifteen months old from 750 to 850 
pounds. The figures show that they 
averaged, during the years when sold. 
not less than $25. Once a pair of 
steers brought $64, lacking a few cents. 
At one time I remember four year- 
lings frisked out of the yard, leaving 
in lieu thereof $100. 

These prices cannot be commanded 
now, but raising calves is still profit- 
able. A year ago last May we sald a 
yearling for $20. Last May we were 
offered $15 by the butcher for a calf 
seven months old. Raising culves is 
work that women can do. Our seven- 
months-old “Billy” always had_ his 
warm meals prepared and served by 
feminine hands. To raise good calves 
requires time and care, patience and 
perseverance. 

You can’t be away at feeding time 
gossiping with your neighbors, at the 
sewing society or club—you must Le 
there yourself, not leave Susie or 
Jamie or the hired man to feed the 
calves. However well directed, they 
may take their own time, may pour 
the milk cold into the trough and leave 
the animals to shift for themselves as 
best they may. 

If women would be _ sufficiently 
painstaking and help rear good calves, 
are there many men who would not 





cheerfully give them a fair share of 
the money they bring? We think not. 
Ohio. SARAH E. WILCOX. 

(This is along the line we have con- 
tended for some time. The by-prod- 
ucts of the dairy must be fully utilized, 
especially in these times, in order to 
secure the maximum of profit possible 
to those who intelligently work for it. 

We have, heretofore, used all our 
skim milk for feeding Duroc-Jersey 
pigs (up to six months old), and the 
heifer calves from our best cows. 
Having no extra room, and _ not 
enough milk to spare, we have sold all 
bull calves to feeders. But we now 
expect to feed even these ourselves, as 
we believe, with Mrs. Wilcox, that it 
will pay to do so.—Ed.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
MILK FEVER TREATMENT. 





I notice in a recent Farmer an article 
on milk fever in cows. I have had 
some experience in that line. 

At one time I had a cow taken with 
milk fever so bad that she could not 
get up before I discovered there was 
anything wrong. I have no doubt it 
was caused from drinking too much 
cold water. 

As N. B. did not give any remedy, I 
will give the one I used, and which ef- 
fected a cure in that case, as well as a 
number of others I have known of. 

I went to the nearest drug store and 
purchased fifty cents worth of quinine, 
also one pint of the best whiskey. Then 
took one-half of each and mixed them 
together and gave the cow, and in two 
hours gave the remainder. 

I did no more for her, except to milk 
what I could (which was very little) 
every hour or two. In five or six hours 
she began to get better, and in twenty- 
four hours she stood on her feet (by 
having help to get up), long enough for 
me to milk her. 

I kept the cow a number of years. 
liad no trouble afterwards, and she 
came in fresh every fall. If I feed 
whole, dry oats for two weeks before 
ealving I never have any trouble with 
afterbirth. 


Lenawee Co., Mich. B. M. COLEGROVE. 





Our Paris correspondent, speaking of 
dairying in France, says that microbes 
are becoming an article of commerce, 


as in the case of Danish ferments for 


milk and Austrian yeast for bread. 
Why not import the microbes that ef- 
fect the retting of flax? The agricul- 
tural society of Lille has allocuted 4,000 
frances during three years to the Pas- 
teur Institute of that city, to secure the 
same qualities for the waters in the 
north of France—the flax growing 
region—employed in steeping flax, 
which is so peculiar and favorable to 
the rivers of Belgium. It appears that 
ef the great families of microbes, some 
in Belgium at least, whether due +> the 
soil or the water, make a specialty of 
separating the filament of flax from 
the woody fibre of the stem; they feed 
and live upon the gummy or agglutin- 
ous substance. The bacteriologist at 
Lille is to devote from October Ist next, 
three consecutive years to the study, 
and when he has solved the difficulty, 
by showing the possibility of preparing 
a running stream up to the retting 
standard, he will be bound to take out 
no patent for his discovery, but give it 
to the world free. 


io 





( If the date on the yellow label on your 
piper is Oct. ‘97, your subscription expires 
with this number. Send us your renewal 
now and avoid missing any numbers. 


MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., CLINTON, IOWA. 
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Before cold weather sets in again 
why not go through your outbuild- 
ings and see if there are any leaky 
roofs, any shingles or clapboards 
coming off, any cracks that need 
stopping up to make the buildings 
warm ? 

Remember your stock will do 
better if kept warm, chickens grow 
faster, hens lay more eggs, cows 





need less grain and give more milk. 
The best roofing and side-covering 
to-day is the celebrated Neponset 
Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. It 
can be used for roofing, covering 
sides and walls of houses, barns, 
hen-houses, green-houses, hotbeds, 
haystacks, wagon-tops, and many 
household It is very 
much cheaper than 
clapboards, and while it won't last 
forever, it lasts a mighty long time. 
With the necessary nails and tin 
caps to put it on, it only costs at 


purposes. 
shingles or 


the factory one cent a square foot. 
You see, a little goes a long way. 
For inside lining use Neponset 
Black Building Paper. \t is much 
cheaper than tarred paper, odor- 
less, clean, economical, water and 
air tight, and vermin-proof. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
| in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 












Cream Separator 


rice $65 


Unequalled for 
the Average Dairy. 
Larger Sizes if desired 
Send for descriptive 
Cataiogue. 
American Sep. Co., 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Figin System of Creameries. 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories. if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 


SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St. 
Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 
Factories. Manufacturers and Dealers in Supplies. 
Or write R. E. STURGIS, 
tae Gen. Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 


Improved ___..—_— 
U. S. Separators 


For the Dairy and Creamury. 
Torun by Hand, by Delt, or by Steam 
Turbine. Sizes to svit all. 

We have everything for Dairy and 
Creamery § Circulars Free. 
Vermont Farm Machire Co. 
Bellows Falls. Vermont 














sce REE BOOK 00: 
“GOOD BUTTER and HOW to MAKE IT.” 





«ream Separators, Creameries. Write 
KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY Co.,Lansing.Mich 





PROSPERITY AND SEPARATORS 





ment you ever made. 





Don't forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 
Cream Separator just as soon as you had alittle money in sight and 
things looked brighter. They:look brighter for the farmer now than for 
ten years past. Don't put off so wise and safe a purchase a day longer— 
you can make it now and“there could be no better time. Put it in 
to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. 
and make money faster in proportion to its cost than any other invest 
Now that the time has come don’t make the mis- 
take of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or third class 
machine which is ‘“‘cheap” on paper and in first cost only. Get the best 
and hence the cheapest in that it will save you most and serve you 
longest. If youare in doubt inany way try and see for yourself. Send 
, for new “Baby” or Dairy catalogue No. 257 and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
RANDOLPH AND;CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


It will save 





74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW- YORK. 
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Mr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, Superin- 
tendent of Institutes, informs us that 
a series of institutes have been ar- 
ranged for the Upper Peninsula, to be 
held as follows: Stephenson, October 
5 and 6; Quinnesee, October 6; Roci- 
land, October 8; Paynesville, October 
8; Iron River, October 11 to 13; Bates. 
October 11. 








A correspondent, in last week's 
Farmer, had an extended article on 
hop culture, in which the writer, Jen- 
nie M. Willson, said: “With a few sug- 
gestions as to the method of cultiva- 
tion some enterprising young man may 
be persuaded to start a hop yard.” We 
sincerely hope not. The industry is 
dead in Michigan, and its revival 
would surely prove an exasperating 
and costly business to those who em- 
barked in it. Time was when Michi- 
gan was a hop-growing state, and after 
watching the market carefully for 15 
years, we concluded that the chances 
of making and keeping money in hop- 
growing were even less than in wheat 
options or lotteries. We have seen 
hops sell at over a dollar per pound, 
and two years afterwards at 5 cents. 
It isa crop that requires constant 
watchfulness all the season, to protect 
it from lice and kindred vermin. It 
requires capital to start a yard, buy 
poles, provide additional labor, pry 
cost of picking, build a kiln, and cme 
and bale the crop. At present prices 
in New York city, 10 cents per pound 
for best New York State, and 11 
cents for Pacific Coast, there is neither 
pleasure nor profit in the business, and 
with the immense yards now cul'j- 
vated on the coast, nothing but a posi- 
tive failure of the crop could insure re- 
munerative prices to farmers in this 
State. The yeast cake business is not 
extensive enough to cut much of a 
figure in hop-growing. It is the brewer 
that is, and must continue to be, the 
main reliance of the hop-grower. We 
think farmers will find nearly any 
crop more remunerative than hops, 
taking the average returns for several 
years. 








THE STRIKE ENDED. 


The great coal strike has ended and 
most of the miners, after several 
months of idleness, with the loss of 
millions in wages, are again at work. 
What has been accomplished by the 
strike it is difficult to say, except that 
a number have met a violent death, 
numbers of others have been more or 
less injured, the State of Pennsylvania 
has been put to heavy expense through 
the militia having been called out to 
maintain order and the mine operators 
have lost millions of dollars through 
the closing of their mines. The only 
parties who appear to have come out 
of the struggle without financial loss 
are the agitators and leaders, whose 
importance has been magnified, and 
their pockets filled, as a reward for 
their exertions in bringing about the 
strike and preventing an earlier set- 
tlement. 

Between the strikers and operators 
there is little to choose. The opera- 
tors, to secure cheap labor, have filled 
the mining regions with a class of 
people gathered from the lowest class- 
es of southern Europe, whose ideas of 
right and wrong are bounded entirely 
by their necessities and opportunities. 
They have been brutalized by years 
of tyranny and oppression, and it is 
difficult to make them understand the 
difference between liberty and license, 
between the necessity for the mainte- 
nance of order and governmental op- 
pression. They do not value life or the 
rights of property, and regard the tak- 
ing of one or destruction of the other 
as quite a matter of course under the 
freedom promised them in this coun- 
try. For their presence in the coal 
regions the mine operators are wholly 
responsible, and if they have lost mil- 
lions of dollars through the actions of 
these Italians and Poles, they are not 
entitled to sympathy. They brought 
these people in because they would 
work cheaper than the American, 
Irish or English miners, and having 
supplanted them are now clamorous 
for higher wages and greater  privi- 
leges. We do not believe what they 
asked for was more than they were 
entitled to, and we fully believe that 
if their demands had been made in a 
business manner, without threats of 
violence, or the attempt to coerce those 
who did not want to join them, they 
would have been acceded to. Not that 
the mine operators would wuungly pay 
them higher wages, but that public 
sentiment would finally have com- 
pelled them to treat their men with 
more respect and consider the justice 
of their demands. But when the agi- 
tators proceeded to inflame the minds 
of the strikers against everyone who 
owned property, and to prove to them 
that such property could only be ac- 
quired by robbery and oppression, all 
hope for a peaceful solution of the 
trouble was at an end. The strike re- 
solved itself into a fight against the 
enforcement of the laws and the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of in- 
dividuals. When the strike assumed 
that phase, it was as sure as anything 
could be that had not taken place, that 
blood would be shed before the trouble 
was settled. The question of the right 
or wrong of the fight between the dep- 
uties and strikers will be determined 
by the courts, but back of it was the 
work of the professional agitator. 





A. H. 8., Gobleville, Mich; inquires 
how to cure and thrash sunflower 
seed. We have never seen sunflowers 
grown on an extensive scale. In a 
small way the heads are gathered 
when ripe, put in a dry place, and 
when convenient are spread on a clean 
barn floor and the seeds thrashed out 
with flails. The heads are then raked 
off, the seeds gathered and run through 





a fanning mill. 





THE GREAT LAKES AND THEIR 
MERCHANT MARINE. 





From advance proofs of the statis- 
tical report the United States Commis- 
sioner of Navigation we learn that 
the greatest gain in tonnage in the 
U. S. merchant marine the past year 
was on the great lakes. The gain in 
lake tonnage is sufficient to make good 
the losses in other portions of the 
country. The report shows that during 
the year ending on June 30 last the 
increase of vessel tonnage throughout 
the country was only 65,400 tons, while 
on the lakes it was 86,000 tons. The 
difference of about 20,000 tons repre- 
sents a decrease on the Atlantic and 
gulf coasts. Pacific coast tonnage was 
virtually stationary. 

The documented merchant marine of 
the country on June 30, 1897, num- 
bered 22,633 vessels of 4,769,020 gross 
tons. The tonnage of the Atlantic 
and gulf coasts is 2,647,296, while that 
of the lakes is 1,410,103. The steam 
tonnage on June 30 amounted to 6,599 
vessels of 2,358,558 gross tons, an in- 
crease of 51,000 tons over the previous 
year. Nearly all of this increase is on 
the great lakes, where steam vessels 
number 1,775 of 977,235 tons. The av- 
erage tonnage of steam vessels on the 
lakes is, therefore, 551, which is quite 
large when it is considered that the 
compilation includes harbor tugs and 
other small vessels. 

New York state has the largest mer- 
chant marine, 4,857 vessels of 1,331,743 
gross tons, an increase of 27,0uu tons. 
The state exempts from taxation its 
tonnage in foreign trade. Michigan 
ranks second with 1,132 vessels of 477,- 
602 tons. Ohio vessels are the largest 
and most modern, numbering 558, of 
390,052 tons. Maine's fteet numbers 
1,871 vessels of 299,592 tons. Steel and 
iron vessels number 1,023, of 1,207,222 


r tons, an increase of 117,000 tons. Dur- 


ing the year sixty-eight iron or steel 
vessels of 124,395 tons were built and 
documented. Vessels registered for 
foreign trade number 1,230, of 805,584 
tons. 

The importance of these waterways 
to the business of the country can be 
easily understood when the carrying 
capacity of this immense fleet is con- 
sidered. It would be nearly impossible 
to move the immense grain crops of 
the northwest to market without the 
aid of the fleet of vessels which float 
over the great lakes. Railroads would 
simply be smothered with grain, and 
the end of the crop year would still 
see vast amounts stored in the west, 
waiting for an opportunity to reach the 
world’s markets. Then the cost of 
carrying freights between the east and 
the northwest has been reduced to a 
minimum by the fleets of steam barges 
with several vessels in tow, and this 
has been a boon not only to the grain 
growers, but to the commerce of the 
entire country, for it has enabled 
American grain to compete successfu'- 
ly for the world’s markets, though it 
may have been grown 2,000 miles 
from the seaboard. 





CONDENSED MILK. 





A medical journal, published at Phil- 
adelpnia, called the Medical World, 
has attacked condensed milk as a food 
for infants. Editorially it says: 

“Condensed milk, as a food for in- 
fants, is not only deficient in proteids. 
but it is necessarily totally deficient in 
fats. This is at once evident, for if 
the fat were preserved, it would un 
avoidably become rancid and thus viti- 
ate the entire product.” 


The Medical World seems to be un- 
aware that condensed milk contains all 
the solid constituents of milk, both 
casein and fats, and that whole 
milk is, as nearly as possible, a com- 
plete food for infants, or for grown 
people. The process of condensing 





merely eliminates a large proportion of 
the water, all the solids being retained. 
To the milk is added a certain amount 
of the best granulated sugar, which 
certainly does not injure its value as 
food, but adds to it. Some cows give 
richer milk than others, milk that con 
tains more butter fat, while others 
contain more casein. This casein is 
a proteid substance, and _ constitutes 
the main portion of the curd when sep- 
arated from the milk. It is always a 
chief constituent of milk, and how 
condensed milk, which contains all the 
casein present in whole milk, can be 
deficient in proteids, is a problem we 
would like the Medical World to solve. 

We have two condensed milk fac- 
tories in this State, one at Lansing and 
one at Howell. The product of both 
is recommended by physicians for in- 
fants, and we have never heard of a 
case where any ill effects followed. It 
is frequently found to be superior to 
ordinary milk for infants, and is es- 
pecially recommended in cases of 
bowel trouble. % 

Years ago we had a good deal of ex- 
perience in this direction and at the 
instance of an experienced physician 
of this city, began using condensed 
milk for several young children. IU 
proved just what was required. The 
physician explained that in the process 
of condensing, the heat killed out all 
germs, and then its being hermetically 
sealed prevented others getting access 
to it, and it was therefore the safest 
form in which milk could be given to 
infants. We found it so. 





At a meeting of English, German, 
and Polish speaking socialists at Buf 
falo last week, dollar wheat was de- 
nounced by several speakers, who 
claimed that the higher price only 
meant dearer flour for workingmen, As 
the workingmen have had extremely 
cheap flour for the past four years, and 
yet claimed to be in worse shape than 
for many years, perhaps their condi- 
tion will improve under high prices. 
They may buy less beer and more 
bread hereafter, which would certainly 
be a great boon to their families. 





== 
A correspondent at Brighton, Liv- 
ingston Co., reports that a man has 
been among the Shropshire breeders of 
that vicinity, pretending to be buying 
registered Shropshire ewes, or tliose 
eligible to registry; but he did not iy 
any, and was trying to work another 
scheme, which he did successfully in 
some places. Our correspondent ex: 
plains this scheme: “He _ represenied 
himself to me as a certain Shropshire 
breeder of Charlotte, Eaton Co., and 
registered at Brighton under anotier 
hame. He gets into the confidence of 
his victims, and then offers to send 
them different articles which he lias, 
such as oil meal, seed wheat, and al- 
falfa clover seed, and takes money for 
it, and that is the last of the stranger 
or seed wheat or anything else.” Our 
readers are cautioned to look out for 
him. 





The United States consul at Amoy. 
China, says, in a recent dispatch to the 
state department, that vue Chinese 
people prefer American cotton fabrics, 
spinnings, flour, oils, canned goods anid 
meats, and even buy them aft higher 
prices than other importations can be 
had for.” He also says “there is a 
more amicable feeling existing be- 
tween the natives and foreigners at 
Amoy and in the surrounding country 
than probably exists at any other port 
in China. He thinks the rapid  in- 
crease of trade between the United 
States and that part of China should 
command the attention of American 
merchants and of the United States 
government. 





In thousands of homes Hoed’s Sarsaparilla is 
‘ constantly kept as a family medicine, 
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A PECULIARITY OF THE COUNTY 
ROAD LAW. 


The people of Ludington, Mason 
Gounty, wanted to hold a special elec- 
tion to vote on a proposition to issue 
$9,000 in bonds to repair some bridges 
in the rural districts, and at the same 
time vote upon the rescinding of the 
county road system adopted by that 
county under the constitutional amend- 
ment adopted three years ago. Now 
comes the funny part of the county 
road system. It is contended that the 
people of the county, having once 
adopted the county road system under 
the constitutional provision referred to, 
it must remain in force, and cannot be 
rescinded either by the people of 32 
county or by legislative enactment, 
The new constitutional clause mixes 
no provision for the rescinding by iy 
other power than the customary way 
of repealing constitutional provisions. 
It must be submitted to the people of 
the State at a general election, afier 
the legislature has agreed to its sub- 
mission. This is a phase of the new 
county road system which will 1ot in- 
cline the residents of a county to 2-lopt 
it. They will decide to struggle aiong 
with the old district system of road- 
making, while watching the efforts of 
those counties which have adopted tl:e 
new system to relieve themselves cf 
the burden. 





The San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce has received a communica- 
{fon from Consul-General Warburton, 
representing Great Britain at that 
port, giving notice to the shippers of 
California of a new act added to the 
importation laws of Great Britain. The 
act was recently passed by the British 
Parliament, and, in effect, prohibits 
the importation from any foreign port 
of prison-made goods, unless such 
goods shall have been made in _ the 
penal institutions of any member of 
the United Kingdom. At present most 
of the California grain shipments are 
made in jute bags which are manu- 
factured in the jute mills at San Quen 
tin by convicts. If it is held that the 
shipment of grain in prison-made bags 
will affect the contents of the bags, 
endless annoyance and confusion will 
be caused, and local shippers will be 
compelled to buy bags somewhere else. 





oe 
DAIRYING AND THE STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Agricultural College, Mich., 

September 18, 1897. 

o the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 
As the senior editor of The Michigan 
Farmer will well remember, one of 
the first interviews I ever held with 
citizens of this State was with him 
in one of the rooms at the State capi- 
tol. I had come fresh from the dairy 
districts of southern Minnesota, and 
carried some of the western enthusi- 
asm on dairy subjects with me. Our 
interview related largely to the then 
condition of the dairy business in this 
State and the outlook for the future. 
An examination of the statistics con- 
cerning dairy topics had shown how 
scant those statistics were and what a 
half-hearted and unscientific way the 
farm dairies as a whole and most of 
the factories in Michigan were carried 
on. What could the College do to 
better these conditions? What aid 
could we extend. These were the 
questions which were discussed. The 
sole conclusion to which we arrived 
was that through the institutes, dairy 
knowledge should be carried directly 
to the farmers who keep the cows, 
through courses in live stock hus- 
bandry and home dairy work. The 
young men and women from the farms 
should be taught how to select and 
care for a dairy herd, how to care for 
the milk and how to make good dairy 
butter. But this is not enough, when 
the welfare of the State at large is 
considered. Wherever the dairy busi- 
hess best thrives the butter and cheese 
are made in factories and not on the 
farm. For this reason your editor and 
the State Board of Agriculture were. in 
accord with the proposition that the 





College ought to offer courses fitted 
for the training of butter-makers and 
cheese-makers competent to operate 
successful factories. 

With these ideas in mind the Col- 
lege offers a course in cheese making. 
beginning November 29 next, and con- 
tinuing for four weeks. as advertised 
in another column of this issue. While 
we cannot take the raw and inexper- 
ienced youth and make a thoroughly 
posted and competent cheese maker of 
him in four weeks. we can teach him 
the general principles that underlie the 
art and get him practiced in the best 
methods of handling the milk and curd 
and making cheese. 

That there is much need of this work 
in this State none will deny. but I can- 
not resist the temptation to quote a 
paragraph from a letter recently re- 
ceived from a large cheese buying 
house in the East. Speaking of the 
cheese course they say: “If it suc- 
ceeds in reforming your people so that 
they will make decent cheese, it will 
accomplish a good deal. We have 
quite frequently made trips over there 
for the purpose of buying cheese made 
in the-factories in that State, and of 
all the rubbish we have ever seen, we 
think theirs is the worst... We cannot 
imagine how the people over there car 
manage to eat it.’ While this is a 
rather bad reputation for the State to 
sustain outside of its horders. it is my 
opinion that the condition of affairs 
is still worse within. Far be it from 
me to say that all the cheese made in 
Michigan is bad, but so much poor 
cheese is made that our reputation Is 
ruined abroad and the counters of our 
grocery stores are so loaded with the 
poorer sorts that the people never 
know any other kind, and refuse to 
consume cheese, because they are 
never allowed to know what = good 
cheese really is. This is in svite of 
the good work done bv the really well 
managed cheese factories in the State. 

For the course in cheese making a 
sufficient quantity of milk and equip 
ment will be provided. Most impor- 
tant of all, an instructor will be select 
ed who is not only most thoroughly 
skilled in the art of making cheese. 
but who has a well grounded education 
in the general principles underlving 
the handling of milk, and has besides 
the ability to impart his information 
to others. Do not for an instant think 
that we are going to take a lot of Mich- 
igan cheese makers and teach them 
empirically how to make a dry, slow- 
curing cheese, fit for export only, to 
the exclusion of a full and fair diseus- 
sion of the merits of other styles of 
the article. We hope that our cheese 
makers, when they leave the College. 
will be adapted to the wants of any 
cheese factory and will invariably 
make good cheese, whether slow or 
quick curing, and of whatever style 
desired. Just as soon as we make bét- 
ter cheese more of it will be eaten by 
our own citizens, the greater will be 
the demand, the better the sales and 
the greater the profit to the farmer. 

The experience of other states hus 
demonstrated beyond all peradveniure 
the usefulness of the cheese-making 
course in a dairy school in accompli-h- 
ing this object. It is no longer an ex- 
periment. We therefore bespeak for 
the course the patronage and good will 
of cheese makers and farmers. 

I cannot go over the details of the 
work in this letter, but I can assure 
every experienced cheese maker now 
at work in a factory, and every young 
man who desires to learn the art, that 
he will find in the course the direc- 
tions and suggestions which will be 
most helpful to him. 

Cc. D. SMITH. 





Mr. Jas. T. Peek, of Rives Junction, 
Mich... who has been advertising seed 
wheat in The Farmer, writes as fol- 
lows: “I have shipped wheat all over 
Michigan, and have no fault to find. 
I want to thank my customers, as_ I 
feel very grateful to them, and if there 
is any one dissatisfied, would be glad 
to hear from him. Advertising pays.” 





An attempt to assassinate President 
Diaz of Mexico occurred last week. !t 
was Mexico’s independence day aud 
the president was out viewing the dis- 
play when a stranger attempted to 
take his life with a poniard. The 
would-be assassin was arrested and 
later was taken from the jail by a mob 
and lynched. President Diaz now 
states that the lynching was an act 
bringing reproach upon the Mexican 
nation and is making earnest . efforts 
to have the guilty parties severely 
punished. ; 





NEWS SUMMARY. 
Michigan. 

Damaging frosts are reported to 
have occurred pretty generally 
throughout the State during the past 
week, the first of them occurring last 
Friday night. 

Iron River has secured a new indus- 
try—a stave mill plant costing $30,000. 
The city gives the company a site and 
150,000 feet of elm timber, besides re- 
mitting the taxes for ten years. 


The new office of State Inspector cf 
Orchards and Nurseries, created by 
the last legislature, has been filled by 
the appointment of Prof. U. P. Hed- 
rick, of Oregon Agricultural College. 


The deep-waterway commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the feasibility 
of and select routes for a deep ship 
canal between the great lakes and the 
Atlantic has selected permanent head- 
quarters in Detroit. 


The Pere Marquette Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the principal industries 
at Ludington, has closed down its lum- 
ber mill and salt block and will go out 
of business. About 100 men will be 
thrown out of employment. 


The yellows commissioners have 
been playing havoc with the peach 
orchards in the vicinity of Benton Har- 
bor. In Hagar townshén 245 trees are 
reported to have been condemned and 
it is believed that several trees have 
been found that are affected with the 
genuine San Jose seale.- 

Enos Goodrich, one of the pioneers 
of the State, died at - Fostoria last 
week. He was a member of the legis- 
lature of 1847 and played a prominent 
part in having the State capital re- 
moved from Detroit to Lansing. He 
was born in New York state, but had 
been a resident of Michigan for over 
sixty years. 





The First National Bank of Benton 
Harbor did not open its doors last 
Saturday morning and Bank Examin- 
er Caldwell, of Detroit. took charge of 
the institution. The bank had a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, with $40,000 sur- 
plus. It owes depositors about $90,000 
and it is believed that not more than 
75 per cent. of this will be realized. 


Smooth-tongued individuals, claim- 
ing to represent the State Board of 
Health, are reported to be imposing 
upon farmers in various parts of the 
State. They pretend to have _ been 
sent out for the purpose of examining 
the water supply on the farms. They 
invariably find the wells full of mi- 
crobes and bacteria and finally allay 
the fears of the terrified farmer by 
selling him a good supply of some 
worthless so-called disinfectant. The 
matter has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Health and that 
body has issued a statement warning 
all good citizens to beware of these 
impostors. 


General. 


Patrick Jerome Gleason, mayor of 
Long Island City, was nominated for 
mayor of Greater New York at a meet- 
ing of his supporters held in Cooper's 
Union, New York City, last Saturday. 

New cases of yellow fever are be- 
ing daily reported from New Orleans, 
Mobile and neighboring cites and the 
fact that the plague appears to be ad- 
rancing northward is causing the au- 
thorities of many of the Mississippi 
river towns considerable anxiety. 
Measures are everywhere being taken 
to prevent the spread of the disease. 
Dr. J. A. Egan, secretary of the Illinois 
state board of health, has ordered a 
quarantine at Cairo against passen- 
gers from Louisiana, Alabama _ and 
Mississippi. 








FOR 30 DAYS YOU CAN 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
Catarrh, Asthma, La Grippe: 


F claim and can prove our statement that more cures bave been effected by 

“FIVE DROPS” during the last two years than all other remedies combined. 
It cannot fail. Morethen 1,000,000 People Cured. Asa positivecure for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neural- 
gic Headaches, Heart Weakness, Toothache, Earache, Croup, Swel- 
ling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness, etc., etc., “5 DROPS” has 
never been equalled, and isa pleasant, prompt and permanent cure. Though 
free from opiates and perfectly harmless, “5 DROPS” is the most concentrated 


TRY IT FOR (0 CENTS. 


THEIR MARVELOUS 
CURE BY 





(TRADE MARK.] 


and powerful specific known. No disease is too deeply rooted or painful to yield to this wonderful medicine, 
and relief is usually felt the very first night. Whatit has already done to relieve suffering humanity is 
told in letters of grateful praise from thousands of hearts once sickened and heavy with pain, now pain- 


less and happy. 


GENTLEMEN:~—-I can hardly find words to express my gratitude for what your “5 DROPS” has done for 
me. Ihave taken but one bottle of the medicine, and I feel like a new person. I have taken all kinds of 
medicines. but all together did not do me as much good as the first dose of your “5 DROPS.” I recom- 
mended your medicine to one of my neighbors and it helped bim rigbt away. He had been using medicines 


and doctoring but nothing seemed to do him any good. 


I believe the Lord has sent your medicine, and if 


they will only have faith, it will cure them of their Rheumatism. I almost believe it would bring a dead 


man to life again; such is my faith in the medicine. 


Iam % years of age. 


Very respectfully yours, C. H. B. CROSBY, Bowers Hill, Va. 
GENTLEMEN:—Some months ago I sent to you for a bottle of your medicine for Rheumatism and 1 used 


it for six weeks in accordance with your instructions— 


five drops each evening on a piece of sugar, and the 


outward application as per directions, and I am glad to say that it-cured me entirely of my Rheumatism. [ 
enclose herewith one dollar for a bottle to be sent to my friend, Mr.———, whois a sufferer, as I was, with 
Muscular Rheumatism. By so doing you will greatly oblige, 


May 24, 1897 


Yours truly, E. 8S. NICCOLLS, Marfa. Tex. 


897. 

“5 DROPS” taken but once a day is a dose of this great remedy. and to enable all sufferers to 
make atrial of its wonderful curative properties we will send out during the next thirty days 100.000 25- 
cent sample bottles for 10 cents each, prepaid by mail. Even a sample bottle will convince you of its merit 
Best and cheapest medicine on earth. Large bottle (300 doses) $1.00. Not sold by druggists, only by us and 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC GURE CO., 167 & 169 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 





No matter how good 
your facilities are, the 
use of a 


LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATOR 


will enable you to 
tura out more and l 
better butter than you 
are now doing. Mr. 
M. M. Gardner, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, 
writes us: “Though I bave on my place 
one of Tennessee’s celebrated cold springs 
my Little Giant Separator nets me $2.25a 
day over thegravity system.” 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester Pa., 
Elgin, I11., 
Dubuque, Ia., 
Omaha, Neb. 


SWISS FEED CUTTERS 


AND SHREDDERS 


Have a suc- 
cessful rec- 
ord of D yrs. 
Have the 
largest ca- 
pacities and 











carriers. 


alogue of 
Feed Cutters 
and Corn 
Shellers. 








J.K.WILDER & SONS, Monroe, Mich. 


FOR SALE 160 ACRES; best of soil; excel- 
®Jent buildings; 144 miles from 
Ovid, Mich. One of the best farms in Shiawassee 


county. Inquire of C. A. JOHNSON. 
Insurance and Real Estate Agent, Ovid, Mich. 


Choice Seed Wheat. | 


“Rural New Yorker No. 6.’’ A very hand- 
some, beardless white wheat, and a heavy yielder, 
with a very thick and strong golden straw. easily 
supporting the heavy grain without breaking or 
lodging. Price, $1.50 per bushel. No charge for bags. 
Address MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 


KARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
rney -at-Law. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U. 8.: special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 


new far Tewranne ih On alan anther rafarannas 















Positive “*% 
Guarantee 


to wash as clean as can be 
done on the washboard, 
even to the wristbands and 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, 
and with much more ease. 
This applies to Terriff’s 
Perfect Washer, which 
will be sent on trial at 
wholesale price. If not 
satisfactory, money will 
be refunded. Agents 
wanted. For exclusive 


territory, terms & prices, L ~ 
write Portland 


ig. Coe, Box 101 Portiand, Mich 


»$1.48- ATTENTION! = $1.48 
| “Agente to sell our celebrated 20th century nickel wah, 
warranted for 5 years, equal as timekeeper to any Elgin 
watch; received highest Price Medal at W orld’s Expesi 
tion, Just a watch which sells everywhere for #5. Ine 
agent sold 19 in one day. We will send to first applicant 
§ in each county one sample watch free for exainination, 

and if you think it the biggest bargain pay express agent 
$1.48 and ex. chgs.s otherwise don’t take, If money is sent with 
9) order wa’ch will be sent postpaid and you save 35cex.chgs Otver 

4 atonce Q, T. FRETER C0., Henrietta Bidg., (hicago. 
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Fhe Hous old. 


MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 

We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions updn 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
thi wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
oon, and we hope to see it accepted by many 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs 
Ella EB. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








LIFE’S MYSTERY. 





We live, and love, and die; 
And if we question why 
The weal, the woe, 
And to what end, a sigh 
Bears Nature’s sole reply; 
We live, and love, and die, 
Ere we may know. 
—Lippincott’s. 





TAKE JOY HOME. 





Let thy day be to thy night 
A letter of good tidings. Let thy praise 
Go up as birds go up, that when they 
wake 
Shake off the dew and soar. So take Joy 
home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for 
her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish 
er. 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to 
ee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; 
ay. 
Or wooing in the sacred hour ee 


It is a comely fashion to be glad— 


we say to Gou. 
a a a ean Ingelow. 





HOME OHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





GOING TO SCHOOL. 

I think both mothers and children 
are glad when school begins. To the 
mothers it means additional work, but 
also additional quiet, and that is some- 
thing which most women appreciate, 
especially after the summer vacation. 

To the children it seems good to get 
back in school again, to meet play- 
mates, to talk over all that has hap- 
pened during vacation and—incident- 
ally, to study. 

It is a pleasant change for the girls 
to put on their pretty new frocks each 
morning, the white aprons, the gay 
hair ribbons, the many little “fixings” 
so dear to the heart of a little maid. 

And the boys—even if they have no 
pretty ribbons and laces to wear, there 
are gay ties, to say nothing of the new 
hat or cap which a boy usually has to 
begin school with. 

And the books! There are always 
new school books to be bought; that is 
what the parents think about it. 
They start in the first of September 
with books nice and clean like a new 
straw hat, but ere many weeks have 
flown one looks about as dog-eared as 
the other. But what’s the use of being 
a boy if you have to behave like an 
old man? One can’t be a boy but once, 
and about all the men I know would 
give all they possess to be boys again. 
Let them enjoy themselves while they 


can. 
* * e 


We live quite near the schoolhouse, 
and several times each day the chil- 
dren come after water. There are al- 
ways two, and sometimes three—three 
if they are little tots, to change off go- 
ing back, I suppose. I like to watch 
them. Sometimes it is two girls, with 
fluttering ribbons and gay calico dress 
es. They all look so neat, not a slov- 
enly dressed one among them, and as 
they come up the walk and pass 
around the well there is usually the in- 
evitable giggle, for who ever saw two 
girls together when they didn’t giggle? 

The pail is carefully rinsed out, and 
of course each takes a good drink of 
water to begin on. 

Then when the pail is filled they 
start back. How daintily the litue 
misses hold it off at arm’s length so 
as not to spill any water on their shoes. 

And I can’t help noticing the differ- 
ence in this respect between them and 
the boys. Slop-it-y, slop, goes the 
water when the boys start back—they 
seem to think the more they can spill 
the more fun there is. Perhaps, too, 
the sooner they can come for another 
pailful, Sometimes they “rinse ‘er 





out,” referring to the pail, sometimes 
not. 

Dear little folks! This world seems 
all a playground now, but you will find 
there is lots of hard work coming, so 
have your fun while you may. And 
while it may seem as if boys and girls 
have a pretty hard time of it some- 
times, running errands and doing 
chores, and going to school, yet by 
and by you will look back at these 
days and realize that they were the 


happiest you have ever known. 
* * a 


Then when the afternoon is draw- 
ing to a close, when the clock has 
struck four, and—if some distance 
from the schoolhouse—the long hand 
creeps around toward five, mother be- 
gins to look up the road for a sight 
of her little ones. The day has been 
long without them; how still the house 
seems! Presently she sees them com- 
ing up the path. Dinner pails are 
hastily discarded and the first thing is 
an attack on the cookie jar, or the 
cupboard, where they make short work 
disposing of sundry odds and ends left 
from dinner. * 

Boys are omniverous, always hun- 
gry. They can stow away wree square 
meals a day and as many lunches and 
feel an aching void at bedtime then. 





BURDOCK’S EXPERIENCE IN AT- 
TENDING SCHOOL MEETING. 


Well, several had talked with me 
about going to school meeting and I 
had almost made up my mind to go. 
Then I attended our Grange picnic and 
listened to an address in which a 
strong plea was made that the people 
get out to school meeting. That fixed 
my resolve. I was especially interest- 
ed in this meeting and always take an 
interest in school matters and do all 
that I can to assist every teacher who 
comes into the district. 

I made my resolve known and soon 
afterward learned that a neighbor de- 
clined to go. He said there was no 
use for him to go as he could not vote 
on money matters. 

School meeting night came and 
Brother Bramble had not yet returned 
from an excursion. I thought people 
would not think it quite proper that I 
should go alone in the evening and 
drive my own horse, so arranged that 
aforesaid neighbor’s daughter accom- 


_pany me—he was going upon a wheel. 


When he learned of the plan, he would. 
not allow her to go—said it was no 





place for a daughter of his—and rolled 
off on his wheel fully aware that I 
wished him to accompany me. Mind 
you, this was because he thought a 
woman was going to take a position 
among men, not that he had anything 
against me, personally, for I have done 
a great deal for his family, taking the 
place of one of those unmarried people 
our editor wrote about in a recent 
issue, and his children and wife do a 
great deal for me. We are on the best 
of terms. 

Well, I put my buggy back into the 
barn, unharnessed my horse and went 
to bed with a sore heart. 


The next morning his wife offered an 
excuse. “My husband would have 
offered to accompany you last night, 
but he thought you would not have en- 
joyed yourself there as the men sat 
on the door steps till half-past nine 
talking about the breeding of live stock 
and other things which a woman 
would not enjoy listening to.” Some- 
how, that did not have the desired ef- 
fect, but added fuel to the flames. I 
said they would not have done so had 
I been there, and I have enough re- 
spect for those men (most of them at 
any rate) to stand firm on that ground, 
and the man who injured my feelings 
admits the fact. He was much abashed 
when I told him that I was shocked to 
think that when only one evening in a 
whole year was set aside to talk of 
educational matters it should be de- 
voted to talk not fit for a woman to 
hear and school meeti» not a fit place 
for a school girl to go to. I say there 
must bea reform. Mothers must go to 
school meeting with their husbands. 
They need not stay at home because 
they can not vote. There is much for 
them to talk about in regard to the 
education of their children. They 
must let the school board know their 
wishes and that is a proper time and 
place to do it. 

Believe me, these meetings would be 
different did women take an interest 
in them. Their influence should be felt 
where the interests of their children 
are at stake. I am sure if they would 
go quietly, with true interest, they 
would be gladly welcomed by the men 
—a few cranks excepted. 


We must not hold ourselves aloof 
from the men, but go among them in a 
manner to command respect anu we 
will get it. We must not stand back 
as if we feared them. It gives them a 
hint that we think them. bad and, may 
I say, sort of a license to be bad. Our 
influence is greater than we think. I 
believe a woman who conducts herself 
properly will never receive an insult 
from any sane man, let her go where 
she will. My experience has been 
such, at least. But to go back to the 
school meeting part. I have resolved 
that if I am in this school district 





another year a different school meeting 
will be held if I have to invite the 
whole neighborhood to my home and 
serve cake and ice cream as an induce- 
ment for them to come. Mothers to be 
especially invited. 

Battle Creek, Mich. BURDOCK. 

(We agree with Burdock that the 
mothers of the district should take 
more interest in school meeting. They 
should attend every one. They can 
vote for election of officers if they have 
a child of school age, whether they 
own property or not.—Ed.) 


MAKING THE WASHING wapY. 








I am not a farmer’s wife, but I en- 
joy reading The Michigan Farmer, and 
particularly the Household. I have re- 
ceived many valuable hints from its 
columns, 

I wonder if any of our readers wash 
as I do? If not, I wish they would 
try it, for I am sure they will find it 
an easy one. 

I have a six-gallon jar in which I 
place about one peck of sifted wood 
ashes, then fill the jar with warm wa- 
ter. Do not have the water boiling, 
or it will draw the strength of the 
ashes too quickly. Monday morning 
before breakfast I sort the soiled 
clothes and put the finest into the boil- 
er with water and some _ good soap 
shaved up fine and about one pint of 
this lye. Let them boil a few minutes, 
then remove and add a little more lye, 
and the next lot of clothes, with a 1tit- 
tle more soap if needed. In this way, 
while I am doing my morning’s work, 
the clothes are nearly washed. Rub the 
dirty water out and any streaks which 
may remain, then suds and blue as 
usual, and the clothes will be beauti- 
fully white and clean. 

As the lye is useu from the jar fill 
up with water and as it becomes weak- 
er use more of it in boiling the clothes. 
I made mine nearly a year ago, and it 
is still good. It doesn’t require over 
half the soap where the lye is used. 

I was pleased to read what was 
said by Marme a while ago about wa- 
ter closets. I would add, provide cov-, 
ers for each place and insist that they 
be kept in place. , 

Also teach children that cutting the 
woodwork or marking in any way is 
just as bad as if it were done in the 
sitting room. 

I would like to know if any of our 
readers have ever made mattresses of 
hens’ feathers? If so, were they a 
success? 

Brighton. MRS. J. 
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If the date on the yellow label on your 
paper ts Oct. ’97, your swhscription expires 
with this number. Send us your renewal 
now and avoid missing any numbers. 
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BROOKSHIRE, Waller Co., Texas. 


MR. H. A. GRIPP, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Teacher and Friend: At the beginning of my letter 1 Cant to thank you over and over again for the abundance of work I have 
received during the past eight months. »1 have been, to quote an expression from one of your other pupils, “snowed under with work from Mr. ee Once I wrote for 


the work to stop as 


I was sick and could not finish the work rapidly enough. I received none for a week only and then it came pouring in again. 
$20.00 worth of work. Oh! dear Mr. Gripp, Ican never show you how | appreciate your goodness, 


n two days I received 


Some of my friends thought that because 1 lived so far away I would 


not get any work, but I am so glad I can say they were mistaken. I am learning to work so much faster, too, and if my = did not trouble me, I could make $50.00 every 








this letter and perhaps it will influence some one. If any one wishes 
answer all questions. Again thanking you for your liberality, I remain, 


one of these long Summer months, but in the cloudy Winter days I simply cannot see well enough to do that much work. 
at home in a comfortable room, sitting at my easel, and in the evenings, during the Summer I take a long walk, horsevack ride, or drive, for exercise, come hon.e refreshed 
and not worn out from my day’s work. Now look, on the other side, at the millions of shop girls, seamstresses, school teachers, typewriters, etc., and their daily routine of 
hard labor. No,I would not change with any, andif every young girl knew of your work there would be fewer in other vocations. But as you well know, there are so 
many fraudulent advertisements nowadays, that the much imposed upon public are loth to believe the truth when they dosee it. 1f you wish; Mr. Gripp, you may publish 
i to ask anything concerning the school and will enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope I will gladly 

Your grateful student, D LESLIE. 


ut then, compare that work with others. Iam 


LELLA MA 










Tyrone, Pa. 


has done business with us since 1892, and-we believe him to be a 
T. J. GATES, Cashier Biair Banking Co. 


of our city, 
dealings. 
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MEN 


t—H. A. Gri 
tegrity and honest in 


Concern 


if 


To Whom it ma: 
man of high personal 
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f send a Crayon Portrait free of charge as a guide to each student. 

I send to each of my students a Crayon Portrait of any person. The best is of some one 
dear to you, or of some one you know well, because you would learn quicker un » face you know. 
Also do I send you a print of this person, for you to finish, with all material and instruction, 
The Portrait will be a sure guide for anyone and is painted the same as my instruction teaches, 
and as Portrait and Print are of the same Photograph, any person can do the work, if they 
only try. Send for my book at once, it will be sent to you the same day when I receive your 
dctier or card, so that you do not need to wait too long for the work. 


Address plainly, H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, No. 147 Gripp Building, Tyrone, Pa. 








self. My method 


system. 





Cs ee 








Bead the following very oare- 
fally, it will keep yourself 
and your home. 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT AT 
YOUR HOME.—Explanation. 


TI have agents in every State 
of the Union and Danaea: also 
do I furnish newspapers, magazines, and gtores with Crayon Portraits @hich 
they give to their customers as premiums, I am nnder contract to furnish two of 
our leading magazines with Crayon Portraits; one magazine in New York with 
30,000, and the other in Washin 
raits. Iam considering additional contracts. My experience has been, for the 
last five years, to teach good, reliable parties at their homes, and send my work 
to them or let them come to my 8tudic, 

HOW CAN 1 DO IT? In the first place I teach them my own method, 
and so can depend on their doing good woork rapidly, thus saving money for my- 
is easy — a child can learn it. I would be pleased to 
have you take up a branch of my work, which consists in the making of Crayon 
Portraits. These portraits are pictures which my agents, magazines, etc., send 
me to enlarge, and are copied in Crayon by the aid of my copyrighted print 


You can send your Print back just as soon as you can finish 
ft. If you have the time, finish it the first day, and if fairly done I will return 
the print the same day with a box of work, and payment for same. You do not 
need to practice all day, but only one hour, or less time; and after I have taught 
you I can get my work cheaper by you than if I employed a first-class artist at a 
big salary. This is the reason I can offer my work to agents, etc., cheaper than 
others, aud I have agents in every State ee 
can make fair wages from the start. An ordina 

sixteen dollars weekly, some do better still. You can execute the work 
by day or lamp ae it can be taken up and laid aside at will. 
f you will engage with me, and will work faithfully, I have 
all the work and more than you can do. I do not ask you to give me ten hours a 
day of your time, dut whateyer time you can spare. No matter if you 
can spare but an hour a day sv long as you do spare it. The work calls for no 
special talent, and if a person can read and is willing to follow my instructions, 
T guarantee you success from the start. 

I have issued a little book which will {instruct you how I send my work, and 
explains how to finish the work, and how much I pay for each print. Also gives 
name and address of lots of my students, who have learned and are working for 
me now all over the United States and Canada. If you really wish to make 
some money in spare time or devote all your spare time to the work, send for the 
book at once and I will send it free of charge. 

This is no bogus advertisement but necessary Ar me to engage 
good persons to work for me and a godsend for many homes, 
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EARLY MARRIAG4S. 





How many good things the House- 
hold has contained this summer, in 
spite of the extreme heat and hard 
work! 

In looking over the issues of the past 
few months many subjects are again 
brought to light on which I meant to 
say a word but neglected it. 

No truer thought has Pope given us 
than this: “The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” 

An interesting study it is, at any 
rate. No one need be lonely among 
sirangers if he knows how to study 
the faces around him. I am firr ly 
convinced that we need not deperd on 
experience to teach us everything if 
we will but observe more. Observa- 
tion is a much less expensive teacher 
than experience, and often results are 
more sausfactory. 

Of the girl friends made during 
school days, nearly all have married 
and gone to homes of their own, even 
those who were some years younger 
than I, and the developments in each 
household are watched with great in- 
terest. 

Here is a frail child married at 18. 
Never strong, each year only sees her 
growing weaker, with a strained look 
in the sweet face, and a weary, pa- 
thetic droop at the corners of the 
mouth. There is no lack of good house- 
keeping in this home, and husband and 
baby are well cared for, but of the 
needs of her own body she is utterly 
ignorant, and at present it seems that 
one of two things must come to her— 
a short life or chronic invalidism. 

Another young girl recently mar- 
ried knows scarcely anything of house- 
keeping, and with no desire to learn is 
not. likely to accomplish much in that 
line. The world was made to play in, 
and she means to make the most of it. 
So many girls marrying early in life 
say to me, “I don’t mean to have any 
children,” and my heart aches for their 
ignorance of life and its responsibili- 
ties. One can only hope they. may 
learn their lesson easily, and find be- 
fore it is too late that happiness is not 
entirely a matter of parties and pic- 
nics. 

But do all the sad blunders we see 
our friends make prove that marriage 
is a failure? Not a bit of it! It does 
convince me, however, that some moth- 
ers are lamentable failures. 

Mr. Bok, in one of his editorials last 
year, argues that we must not expect 
a girl under 20 to take anything seri- 
ously, that the greatest charm of a 
girl is her girlishness—this very indif- 
ference to the more serious side of 
life. His idea may be correct, and if 
so, then certainly no girl shou.u be al- 
lowed to marry until she has reached 
an age when an occasional serious 
thought will not injure her “charm.” 
Few girls in their teens are capable of 
estimating a man’s character correctly, 
and fortunate indeed is the girl with a 
mother who can teach her that mar- 
riage is sacred and not “something 
half way between a sin and a joxe.” 

Our mothers’ meetings and other so- 
cleties are doing much to teach the 
mothers, and through them the daugh- 
ters, how to care for their physical and 
moral health, and when a girl has 
Studied the organs of the human body. 
with their uses and the methods of 
caring for them, intelligently, she is 
well on the way toward comprehend- 
ing the duties that devolve upon a wife 
and mother. 


i vi M 
SOMETHING MORE ABOUT ANTS. 








I will give Mrs. Jenney my experi- 
ence with the ants of which she writes. 
Powders or poisons have no effect up- 
on them, they are invincible to all 
those things; they simply take their 
line of march in some other direction, 
Perhaps to the cellar, where they 
Swarm over a pan of milk or the lard 
jar. The past summer they became so 
exasperating that I determined to kill 
or control them, or do the next best 
thing—move out. By close observation 
I found their line of march. This can 
best be found in a dark room, for in 
the light they simply swarm over 
everything. So in the evening, taking 
4 lamp, I followed closely until I 
found where they entered a tiny crack 
between a shelf and the wall. I placed 
near that a slice of bread, very spar- 
ingly spread with grease. They soon 
‘warmed upon this. I never saw any- 
thing to equal their number. As often 
as they cover this knock them off on 
the shelf, wiping them quickly up with 
a wet cloth. In this way I have de- 
Stroyed myriads of them. I have now 
kept up this warfare for five weeks, 
killing them every hour during. the 





day, yet with all, the numbers do not 
diminish in the least. I never captured 
more than today. Shall continue my 
vigilance, and if possible not leave 
enough for seed. 

This way of trapping them is a 
great relief, as they only come to this 
one place, and I have no further 
trouble with them elsewhere. I read 
that their eggs are laid in the sand, not 
making nests like other species of ants. 
Certainly they are most troublesome 
pests. Remedies that vanquish larger 
ants have no effect upon these. Tar- 
tar emetics will very soon destroy 
other kinds. 

Will some one please give recipe for 
lemon jelly? 


Addison. MRS. E. M. BROWN. 


SHORT STOPS. 








K. A. writes: So far as I have 
known it, city life, while it has its ad- 
vantages, is not to be compared to life 
in the country. 

It is an undisputed fact that the ma- 
jority of prominent men in all callings 
were born and reared in the country, 
away from the vices and evil influences 
which exist in all large cities. 

It is true the city has more to en- 
tertain one, they have their museums, 
art galleries, theaters, libraries, etc.. 
but after awhile they get to be old 
stories to towns people. The city, un- 
less an unusually clean one, is very 
smoky and dirty, the air is not fresh 
and sweet as it is in the country, 
where throughout the summer it is la 
den with the perfume of flowers. Na- 
ture is only half Appreciated. 

The country is infinite in its produc. 
tions, and one’s life may draw to its 
close before we have seen half the 
pictures she is able to display. 

It doesn’t follow that because peo- 
ple are farmers that they are ignorant. 
uncouth, or impolite. Good clothes 
are not good habits. It is not the work 
we do or the place we live in that 
makes us noble or ignoble, but the way 
we work and the way we live. 

Another farmer’s wife writes: I 
have been a reader of The Michigan 
Farmer for over seven years and al- 
ways have read it with interest. I do 
not think there is very much differ- 
ence between the hired girl and the 
woman who does all her own work, as 
far as the hqurs of work are concerned, 
for there is care and _ responsibility 
which a girl never knows. She doesn’t 
have to think and plan how to be sav- 
ing, and at the end of the week or the 
month she gets her pay; but a woman’s 
pay never comes, not on a farm, any- 
way. 

I think if girls could look ahead and 
see what the’ future has in store for 
them they would be more content to 
work out. I do not wish to discour- 
age them from marrying, but I would 
urge them to think the matter well 
over before they put themselves where 
it is forever too late to turn back. It 
is not a dreadful thing to be an old 
maid. 

I believe nearly all wives have a 
skeleton in the closet, and there is the 
place to keep it, but it would be well 
for girls to understand this, and that 
“all is not gold that glitters.” 





GOOD CHEER IN OUR HOMES. 





Why is it we think so much more of 
good times together in the evenings in 
winter than summer? It is because we 
are drawn together around the cheer- 
ful fireside and the bright light of 
the lamp to read or study by. We feel 
more sociable then than we do of sum- 
mer evenings. We are apt to wander 
off under the shade of trees or out iu 
the mellow moonlight for reverie, but 
there is something in the firelight and 
home cheer of a winter evening that 
draws us nearer to each other. 

A housekeeper makes a great mis- 
take not to pay strict attention to her 
lamps, especially if she lives in the 
country and has to depend upon them 
entirely for light. It’s a poor house- 
keeper that puts off filling her lamps 
until dark, although I often see it done. 
It does not take any more time in the 
morning to fill them and clean them, 
if one will only be systematic and have 
a time for it. ‘the best way is to gath- 
er them up all over the house and 
keep a certain place to put them. Then 
get your pan, mop, scissors, old rags to 
elean them, and your can of oil. first 
fill your pan full of hot water and dis- 
solve a tablespoonful of pearline in it, 
then wash your chimneys; then fill 
your lamps full of head-light oil (nev- 
er fill them half full), and then plunge 
the burners, wicks and all into the wa- 


ter, and let them remain a few sec- . 


onds; then wipe dry. and: polish bright 





with old newspaper. Trim the wicks 
carefully, and do this every morning, 
never neglecting them for a single day, 
and it is wonderful how bright a light 
you will have night after night. Lamps 
get sticky and clogged with dirt un- 
less they get their daily bath. Like 


children, they need it. 
SARAH H. HENTON. 





SOME EXPERIENCE IN BUTTER 
MAKING. 





We own a farm of 160 acres and live 
upon it. I have always done all my 
work, until the girls grew up, but when 
they go to school there is not much 
time to help mother. 

We keep but two or three cows, and 
I will give my experience in making 
butter. I have round cans, which set 
in a large tank of water, but 
our water supply gave out this 
summer so we could not use that. 
Then I got some of those large candy 
pails (they only cost ten cents at the 
stores), and fill the can only half 
full of milk and set it into a pail, then 
fill the pail with water, and in half 
an hour pour that off and put in 
fresh. The milk stands 24 hours. I 
churn three times a week. After the 
churn is scalded and cooled with 
plenty of cold water I put in the cream 
and every few minutes I rinse it down 
with water. In summer this water is 
cold, in winter just a little warm. 
When the butter comes I take it up, 
wash until the water comes off clear, 
then salt it, working the salt in good, 
and set it in a cool place until next 
morning, then work it over. I think if 
any one will follow these directions 
they will have good butter. 

Tuscola Co. A NEW CALLER. 





TOMATO SOY. 





For this you must nave the best and 
ripest tomatoes, and they must be 
gathered on a dry day. Do not peel 
them, but cut them in slices. Having 
strewed some salt over the bottom of 
a large stone jar, put in the tomatoes 
in layers—sprinkling between each 
layer (which should be about two inch- 
es in thickness) a half pint of salt. Re- 
peat this till you have put in one peck 
of tomatoes. Cover the jar and let it 
stand for three days. Then quite early 
in the morning put the tomatoes into 
a porcelain kettle and boil it slowly 
and steadily till night, frequently 
mashing and stirring the tomatoes. 
Then put it out to cool. Next morning 
strain and press it through a sieve, 
and when no more liquid will pass 
through, put it into a clean kettle with 
two ounces of cloves, one ounce of 
mace, two ounces of black pepper, and 
two tablespoonfuls of cayenne, all 
powdered. 

Again let it boil slowly and steadily 
all day, and put it to cool in the even- 
ing in a large pan. Cover it, and let 
it set all night. Next day put it into 
small bottles, securing the corks by 
dipping them in melted rosin, or bot- 
tling wax, and tying leathers over 
them, or very thick paper will answer 
as well as leather. 

If made exactly according to these 
directions, and slowly and thoroughly 
boiled, it will keep for years in a coo} 





You Can 
Pay Off Your 


Morigage 


This winter 
by working evenings for 
Tue Lapies' HomE Journa_. 
We want good agents and 
offer good pay. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





dry place, and may be used for many 
purposes when fresh tomatoes are not 
to be had. 

TOMATO SOUP. 

Use one quart of tomatoes canned, or 
four very large raw ones, pared and 
cut up very fine; have the tomatoes 
very ripe. To these add one quart of 
boiling water and let them boil twenty 
minutes. Keep well skimmed and 
then add one level teaspoonful of soda. 
After it has done foaming immediately 
add one pint of sweet milk, and sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper. Add 
a piece of butter a little 1arger than 
an egg. When this has boiled ten min- 
utes, add to it two soda crackers roll- 
ed very fine, and let it boil five minutes 
longer. Serve hot. What is left will 
be good warmed over next day. It 
is very much like oyster soup in fla- 
vor. 

CLARA. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 








Flatirons need to be perfectly clean. 
Scrub them once a week. If starch 
sticks rub iron with a bit of hard 
soap. 

Hard water may be softened by plac- 
ing in the tank or kettle where it is 
heating a cupful of wood ashes tied in 
a sack. 

Towels and table linen iron much 
easier if wrung by hand rather than 
machine. The latter causes wrinkles, 
which are diflicult to remove. 





If the date on the yellow label on your 
paper is Oct. ’97, your subscription expires 
with this number. Send us your renewal 
now and avoid missing any numbers. 


HELP WANTED OF EITHER SEX. 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the 
advertisement of Mr. Gripp. the well-known German 
artist. This gentleman having made some new and 
extensive contracts fer supplying crayon portraits 
in immense quantities to publishers, city art stores 
and dealersin agents’ supplies, is now desirous of 
engaging the services of at least six hundred people 
If you will promise to work faithfully, Mr. Gripp 
will engage you at a small amount per week. Some 
people can earn §8.00, others nearly double that 
amount per week, and the employment will be 
steady. There is no peddling connected with the job, 
itis the workof making crayon portraits, by a 
patented process, in your own home ata certain 
price per portrait. Any person can learn and you 
ean devote a whole, or part of your time to the work. 
See the advertisement, then write. 








A Good Thing for Women to Remember. 


That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham they are com 
municating with a woman—a woman whose ex- 
perence in treating woman’s ills is greater than 

hat of any living physician—male or female. 

The following invitation is freely offered;ac- 
cept it in the same spirit. 

Women suffering from any form of femaleweak- 
ness are invited to freely communicate with Mrs. 
Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. All letters are received, 
o pened, read and answered by women only thus 
has been established the eternal confidenc, be- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of Americ 
which has never been broken and has inducedmore 
then 100,000 sufferers to write her for advice dur 
ing the last four months. Out of the vast volume 
of experience which she has to draw from, it is more 
than possible that she has gained the very know]- 
edge that will help yourcase. She asks nothing 
in return except your good will, and her advice has 
relieved thousands. Surely any woman, rich or 
oor, is very foolish if she does not take ho 
Of this generous offer of assistance.—Lydia 
Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


ONLY $/8 


Michigan Farmer One Year Only $19, 











For Our New and Improved Bigh-Arm 


Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted 10 Years, All freight paid by us 


to all points east of the Mississippi River. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak or walnut woodwerk; new bent wood top; seven 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instfuction book sent 
with each mactine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
made in America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. 818 only, or 
319 with paper one year; cash must be sent with order. 

If you want the best sewing machine made in the 
world at the lowest price ever offered, send us your 








order. Address 
VWICHIGAN: FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
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Fence Must Leave Four Rods for 
Highway. — Subscriber, Milivrook, 
Mich—I am making a woven-wire 
fence along the road on west side of 
my farm. Is it legal to set it out two 
feet from the two-rod line, about as 
much as the rail fence did occupy? 
—No. 

Drain Law.—_W. W. B., Deford, 
Mich.—We have considered very care- 


fully your map and questions, but ow- 
ing to the many complications, are un- 
willing to offer advice. From the 
showing made the drain is not being 
properly conducted and you have Jegal 
remedies which can be called to your 
aid, but counsel should come from 
some lawyer who can give the matter 
personal attention. Will return the 
map if desired. 


Drains Need Not Be Fenced.—W. 8. 
W., Vassar, Mich—Please give the 
law. through The Farmer, relative to 
fencing ditches constructed by county 
drain commissioners. I am told there 
is a law that land owners shall fence 
all ditches constructed by commission- 
ers at their own expense. If there is 
such a law I should like to know its 
provisions, as I am considerably in- 
terested.—The legislature repealed all 
former drain statutes and enacted a 
new statute, which contains no provi- 
sion for fence. 


Who Qualified to Vote at School 
Meetings.—J. P., North Star, Mich.— 


Every citizen of the age of 21 years 
who has property assessed for school 
taxes in any schoo] district and who 
has resided therein for three months 
next preceding any school meeting 
held {n said school district, or who has 
resided three months next preceding 
such meeting on any territory belong- 
ing to such district at the time of 
holding said meeting, shall be a quali- 
fied voter in said meeting upon all 
questions, and all other citizens who 
are 21 years of age and are the parents 
or legal guardians of any children in- 
cluded in the school census of the dis- 
trict, and who have for three months. 
as aforesaid, been residents of said 
district, or upon any territory belong- 
ing thereto at the time of holding any 
school meeting, shall be entitled to 
vote on all questions arising in said 
district which do not directly involve 
the raising of money by tax. In order 
to vote on all questions the person 
must be actually “assessed” for school 
taxes. In our opinion you cannot go 
back of the assessment in determining 
w* are the legal voters. 


Application to County Drain Com- 
missioner to Have Drain Cleaned Out. 
—D. B., Sparta, Mich—A B is a run- 
ning stream, the upper part of which 
has been straightened by adjacent 
owners. Lower part is so filled up 
with sand that it does not furnish 
proper drainage. Is there any way 
by which lower owners can be com- 
pelled to open their part?—By the new 
drain law it is immaterial where a 
natural water course needs cleaning 
out, and where no yalid proceedings 
have been had to previously establish 
such water course, whether the first 
proceedings are to clean out, lay out, 
or straighten, and the county drain 
commissioner upon a written applica- 
tion signed by five freeholders of the 
township, at least one of whom must 
own tand liable for assessment for 
benefit, to make an examination, andin 
his judgment may assess the benefits 
the same as in the case of a new drain. 
In case the necessity for such cleaning 
out arises through the neglect or act 
of any land owner, such facts are to 
be taken into consideration in the mak- 
ing the assessment. If you have suf- 
fered damage through neglect or acts 
of lower owner you have a remedy 
at law for damages direct against the 
parties. See Laws of 1897, page 380. 





“5 Drops.”—With an earnest desire to help 
any of our readers who may be afflicted with Rheu- 
inatism, Neuralgia. Asthma,Catarrh or Hay Fever, 
we feel it ourduty to state that after careful in- 
quiry into the statements of the Swanson Rh: u- 
matic Cure Co., 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, rela- 
t ve to the wonderful curative properties of their 
remedy ‘‘5 Drops”, we have no hesitation in saying 
that from original letters shown to our ¢ i ° 
representative, we believe that ‘5 Drops” will ac- 
complish all they claim for it. A visit to their shi 
ping department proved their statement that ‘ 

Tops" is being used in every quarter of the Gobe, 
We understand from Mr. Swanson, that dur 


‘the next 30 days they will send out 100,000 o} 


their_25-cent samples for 10 cents,free by mail. 


arkets. 
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The market is very unsettled, owing 
largely to the operations of large buyers, 
who sell out as soon as there is a fair 
profit for them in their holdings, and 
thus weaken values. At one time this 
week prices reached the lowest point for 
several weeks, but they have again ad- 
vanced, and are nearly at the same range 
as a week ago. 'There is no doubt but 
that wheat is good property at present 
prices. Conditions ar2 favorable for con- 
tinued high prices until early spring. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from September 1 to September 23, in- 
clusive: 





WHEAT. 


No.1 No.2 No. 3 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the past v’eek: 


95 
Thursday 9444 

The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 
17,140,000 bu, as compared with 15,766,000 
bu the previous week, and 49,655,000 bu at 
the corresponding date last year. The 
increase for the week was 1,374,000 bu. 

Michigan’s wheat crop may be put down 
at 25,000,000 bu, and generally of fine qual- 
ity. More white wheat was grown than 
usual, and scattered fields of spring wheat 
were grown in various parts of the state, 
but principally in the northern counties. 

Robert B. Porter, ex-chief of the cen- 
sus bureau, now in London, writes that the 
necessities of the wheat importing coun- 
tries are this year unprecedented. His 
figures put the wheat necessities as fol- 
lows: England, 134,000,000 bu; France, 80,- 
000,000 bu; Italy, 32,000,000 bu; Germany, 
Belgium and Holland, 88,000,000, and even 
Austria, usually an exporter, 8,000,000, a 
total of 342,000,000. Including China and 
other countries, import necessities will be 

,000,000 bu. He figures that if America 
exports 178,000,000 bu; Russia, 104,000,000 
bu; Canada, 24,000,000 bu; Roumania, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, 40.000,000, a total of 
344,000,000 bu, there will be a theoretical 
deficiency of 96,000,000 to 104,000,000, with 
Australia and Argentine to hear from and 
not available before Christmas. 

The Modern Miller says: ‘The demand 
for flour was not as good this week as 
last. Only a few southern markets report 
a good demand, and prices are lower. 
Quarantine regulations are _ restricting 
trade at several southern points. The 
east did only a moderate trade. China 
was a heavy buyer and Latin America 
took some flour from the west coast. 
Stocks in second hands are low and are 
being reduced.” 

The Bulletin des Halles estimates the 
world’s wheat crop at 2,176,000,000 bu, 
against 2,360,000,000 bu last year, a short- 
age of 184,000,000 bu. The French wheat 
crop is estimated at 232,000,000 bu. 

The Mark Lane Express estimates that 
Russia will be able to export only 64,000,- 
000 bu, compared with 128,000,000 bu export- 
ed last year, while the London Times ad- 
vices from Argentine said cold weather 
had materially improved crop prospects 
there, as it hindered the locusts. 

Mail advices from Tunis say that good 
quantities of wheat and barley are still 
coming on the markets, and several boats 
are loading the latter article for North 
France. On the other hand, the local 
millers are buying Russian grain, which 
they find comes cheaper than the native 
article. 

A mail advice from Adelaide, dated Au- 
gust 3, fully confirms other favorable ac- 
counts of crop prospects in South Aus- 
tralia. A good area was sown, and the 
rains were liberal and well distributed; 
high hopes are entertained about the like- 
ly results. 

When the rapid movement of wheat this 
season is compared with other seasons 
the wonder is as to where the grain all 
goes at a premium so much above futures. 
The fact is that the supplies ran down 
very much lower at harvest than had 
been usual and there were many vacant 
places to be filled up. Old Minneapolis 
still maintains the large premium above 
new that was thought to be caused by 
manipulation. The early holders of the 
surplus of the old stock sold out, but the 
price does not go down to the price of 
new, nor does the price of new go down 
to the price of futures. It is noticeable 
now that supplies in various places are 
showing an increase. But when that 
small increase and the farm supply are 
set against the consumptive demand at 
home and abroad it is quite apparent 
that there is good reason tor the main- 
tenance of good prices throughout the 
crop year. And further, the outlook in- 





dicates another larger increase in stocks 
next season than existed this. That con- 
dition can be averted only by full crops 
in South America and Australia in Jan- 
uary and February and in India later.— 
, Minneapolis Market Record. 


If the date on the yellow label on your 
paper is Oct. '97, your subscription expires 
with this number. Send us your renewal 

| mow and avoid missing any nwmbers. 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


The butter market is active and firm, 
with only a fair supply of good stock 
offering, and a surplus of the lower 
zrades. Values hold about the same as 
a week ago, but the market shows in- 
creasing strength. Quotations are as 
follows: Creamery, 17@loec; fancy dairy, 
14%@15c; fair to good dairy, 12@13c; low 
grades. 6@9c. At Chicago the market 
has advanced during the week, and the 
best grades are firm at the higher rates 
current. Quotations in that market on 
Thursdav were as follows: Creameries, 
extras, 19%c; firsts, 1744@18%c; seconds, 
144@16c. Dairies, extras, 17c; firsts. 14@ 
15c; seconds, 10@12c. Packing stock, fresh, 
10c. At New York the market has re- 
covered from its weakness, and we note 
a general advance in values, with a firm 
feeling in the trade. Receipts are short- 
ening up. and it is generally believed 
prices will be maintained at the range 
now current. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Creamery, 
Western extras, per Ib, 2%c: do firsts, 18@ 
19c: do thirds to seconds, 13@17c; do State, 
extras, 20c; do thirds to firsts, 
do June make, extras, 
seconds to firsts, 15@18c; 
half-firkin tubs, extras, 

Welsh, tubs, fancy, 

tubs, thirds to firsts, 11@16c; State dairy, 
tins, etc., 11@15c; imitation creamery, fine, 
14c; do seconds to firsts, 114@13c; factory, 
June, extras, 121%4c; do seconds to firsts, 
11@12c; do fresh, firsts, 12c; do seconds, 
10%@lic; low grades, 9@10c. 

At Utica on Monday 140 packages of 
creamery sold at a range of 19@2Ic, the 
latter being paid for fancy 1-lb prints. 
Last week the range of prices was 18%4@ 
19%4c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 17 packages 
of farm dairy sold at 16@l7c. Last week 
the range was 1@lé6c. 

CHEESE. 


The market continues to advance, al- 
though eastern points do not show any 
improvement. For the best full creams 
in this market 10%@ijc is now quoted, 
which ‘s nearly 2c higher than the New 
York quotations. At Chicago, however, 
the market has also advanced since our 
last report, and the tone of the trade 
showed steadiness, with a good demand 
for the finest stock. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as _ follows: 
Young Americas, 8@8%4c; twins, 74@8c; 
cheddars, 744@8c; Swiss, 8%@9%c; lim- 
burger, 6@8c; brick, 8@9c. The New York 
market, while showing no decline in 
prices, is rather slow and draggy. Re- 
ceipts are not large, but the demand from 
the home trade is only fair, while ex- 
porters are not taking as much this week 
as usual. Conditions, however, are re- 
garded as likely to improve soon. Small 
size cheese are moving to better advan- 
tage than large, owing to the home de- 
mand for them increasing. A good many 
skim cheese are being taken by exporters, 
and this class have held steady. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday ‘were 
as follows: State, full cream, large, col- 
ored, fancy, 9@9%4c; do large white, fancy, 
9@94c; do large, choice, 8%@8%c; do large, 
fair to good, 84@8%c; do large, common, 
7%@8c; do colored, small, fancy, 9c; do 
white, small, fancy, 94@9%4c; do small, 
choice, 8%@9c; do small, common to good, 
T@8\ec; State light skims, small, choice, 
7%4,@7T2c; do large, choice, 6%@7c; part 
skims, small, choice, 6%@7c; do large, 
choice, 64@6%c; do good to prime, 5@5%c; 
do common to fair, 4@4%c; State, full 
skims, 3@34c. 

At the Utica Board on. Monday 8,387 
boxes were sold at 8%@9%c; the previous 
week 8,896 boxes were sold at a range of 
8%@9c, and on the same day a year ago 
4,986 boxes were sold at an average price 
of 8%@9c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 5,434 boxes 
were sold at a range of 8%4@8%c. The pre- 
vious week boxes were sold at a 
range of 8%@8%c. ; 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese sold 
at 45s per cwt., the same price as quoted 
a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, September 23, 1897. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
Straights ... 4 
Clears 
Patent Michigan 
Low grade 





Rye 3.50 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 33,787,000 bu, as compared 
with 33,604,000 the previous week, and 13,- 
621,000 at the corresponding date in 1896. 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 
No 2, 31c; No 3, 30%c; No 2 yellow, 338c; 
No 3 yellow, 32%4c; No 2 white, 32c. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 10,753,000 bu, as compared 
with 9,701,000 bu the previous week, and 
8,460,000 at the corresponding date in 1896. 
Quotations are as follows: No 2 white, 
231%4c; No 3 white, 28c; light mixed, 23c; No 
3 mixed, 22c. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 2,425,000 bu, as compared with 
2,349,000 bu the previous week, and 1,964,000 
bu at the corresponding date in 1896. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 70@75c per cwt for 
fair to good samples; low grade, 20c per 
bushel. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $10; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $13; coarse cornm2al, $12; corn and 
oat chop, $11 per ton. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime quoted at $3.55. 
No 2 quoted at $3.25@3.3. In futures Oc- 
tober is selling at $3.55; December, $3.60; 
March, $3.80. 

BUTTER.—Creamery, 17@18c; fancy 
dairy, 14%@lic; good dairy, i1@l13c; low 
grades, 6@9c per Ib. 

CHEESE. .—Michigan full cream, 10%@lic 
per lb for best. 

POULTRY.—Live fowls, ‘c;_ spring 
mony 8146c; ducks, 7@8c; turkeys, 8c 
per Ib. 

EGGS.—Fresh, receipts, 14@1444c per doz. 

GAME.—Jack snipe, $1.50 per doz; golden 
plovers, $1.50 per doz; ducks, per pair, can- 
vasbacks, $1@1.50; mallards, BOG HOC red- 





heads, 50@60c; bluebills, 25c; widgeon and 
pintails, 25c; wild geese, 50c each. 

CABBABES—$3@4 per 100 head. 

APPLES—New, $1.50@2 per bbl. 

PLUMS—Fair fruit, 35@40c per peck- 
basket. 

PEARS—Common, 75@85c per bu; Bart- 
letts, $1@1.25. 

PEACHES—New York Crawfords. 60@ 
80c per 1-3 bu basket; Canadian, @80c 
per 1-2 bu basket. 

GRAPES—Niagara, 15@20c: Island Con- 
cords. 14@15c; State Concords, 9@10c per 
. basket. 

MELONS—Watermelons, $1520 per 100; 
nutmegs. Mie ner doz: osage The per doz. 

TOMATORS—Onuoted at 50@6% per hu. 

POTATOES—Michigan aunoted at N@60c 
per bu. A good deal of the receipts are 
of verv noor quality. 

REANS—Citv hand-pieked quoted at 
$141.05 ner bu in car-load tots. 

ONTONS—Ouoted at 40@50c ner bu. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evanorated annles, 
4144@5e: evaporated peaches, 714c; dried ap- 
ples. 2e ner Th. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@12e in sections 
for white and 8@9e for dark comb; ex- 
tracted. R@FGe ner Ib. 

PROVTSIONS.—Quoted as follows: Mess 
pork. $19 per bbl: short cut mess. $11.75: 
short clear. $10,50@10.75; compound lard, 
4%c: famity lard. 5%c; kettle lard. 6u%c; 
smoked hams, 9@10c; bacon. 84@8%c; 
shoulders. 6%c: picnic hams. 74c; extra 
mess heef. $7.10: plate beef. $8.25. 

COFFEF.—Citv prices are as_ follows: 
Rio. roasting, 15¢c: fair. 1#c; good, 18@19%c: 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@28c; fancy. 24c: 
Maracaibo roasted, 25e: Santos, roasted, 
24c: Mocha, roasted, 29c: Java, 29c. 

OILS.—Raw linseed, 39c: boiled linseed. 
4ic per gal less le for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 48c; No. 1 lard oil, 35c; wa- 
ter white kerosene, 8%c; fancy grade. 
11%c: deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; tur- 
pentine, 361%4.@36%4c per gal in bbl lots; in 
less auantities. 40@42c per gal. 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.70; steel cut nails, 
$1.60 per cwt, new card: axes, single bit, 
bronze. $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50: single 
hit. solid steel, $6; -double bit, solid steel. 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40: carriage bolts. 
7% per cent cff list; tire bolts, 70 and 19 
per cent off list; painted barbed wire. 
$1.70: galvanized do, $2 per cwt; single and 
double strength glass. 60 and per cent 
off list: sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 per cwt; 
galvanized, 7 and 10 per cent off list; No. 
1 annealed wire, $1.50 rates. 

HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
new timothy in car lots, $8.50: rye straw, 
$5.50: wheat and oat straw. $4.50 per ton. 

HIDES.—No 1 green, 7c; No 1 cured, 9c: 
No 2 green, 6c; No 1 cured calf, 10%@ 
lic: No 2 cured calf, 9@9%4c; No 1 green 
calf, 9c: No 2 green calf. 7c per Ib: 
sheepskins, as to wool, 50@75c; shearlings, 
20@35c. 

WOOL.—Unwashed fine, 14@l5c; un- 
washed medium, 17@18c; washed fine, 17@ 
18c; washed medium, 21@22c per Ib. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 23, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts of cattle, 617 head; through and 
direct to butchers, 191; on sale, 426, as 
compared with 369 one week ago. The 
quality averages better to-day. Market 
active; good handy butchers strong to 
10c higher; stockers slow and lower. The 
highest price paid was $4.60 for 6 good 
steers av 1,205 lbs., and $4.25 for 10 steers 
and heifers av 976 lbs.; but the bulk 
changed hands at prices ranging from $3 
@4; cows and coarse butchers, $2.50@3.00; 
bulls , fair to good butchers, $2.5@3.0: 
stockers, $3@3.60. Veal calves—Receipts, 96; 
one week ago, 47; active at $5.50@6.25 per 
100 Ibs. Milch cows and springers steady; 
sales at $30.00@50.00 each, mostly $35.00@ 
45. 


.00. 

Graham sold Mich Beef Co 2 stockers av 
485 at $3.50, 2 bulls av 765 at $2.7% and 9 
fair butcher steers and heifers at 962 at 


T Bresnahan sold same 4 steers av 89) 
at $3.70, a fat cow weighing 1,150 at $3.25 
and 2 bulls av 955 at $2.7. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Black 6 good 
butcher steers av 1,205 at $4.60. 

Burden sold Caplis & Co 2 fat steers av 
770 at $4.25 and 4 mixed butchers av 8% 
at $3.20. é 

Thorburn sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
1,130 at $2.¥v, a fat cow to Black weigh- 
ing 1,210 at $3.20 and one to Prucha weigh- 
ing 820 at $2.50. 

Wm Haley sold Caplis & Co 11 mixed 
butchers av 784 at $3.0 and 7 do av 80 at 


60. 
er Clark sold Sullivan 10 steers and 
heifers av 976 at $4.2 and 2 fat cows to 
Black at 1,065 at $3.15. 

Skarrett sold Mich Beef Co 2 good sau- 
sage bulls av 1,130 at $2.90, 2 light do av 
550 at 92.50; 2 stockers to Sullivan av 5)! 
at $2.50 and 4 mixed av 870 at $3.50, 3 mixed 
butchers to Black av 770 at $3.50 and a bull 
we'ghing 480 at $2.00. : o 

Taggart sold same 2 fat heifers av 1,02 
at $4.00 and a cow to Prucha weighing 
1,130 at $3.00. ; 

Haley sold Mich Beef Co 2 oxen av 1,52) 
at $2.7 and 8 steers to Sullivan av 8¥ 
at $3.95. 

H Shook sold Black 2 fat cows av 96 at 
$3.40, 6 mixed butchers to Schleicher av 
723 at $3.50 and 2 bulls to Bussell at 8* 
at $2.55. 4 

Hogan sold Sullivan 5 mixed av 782 at 


Granger sold same 3 bulls av 793 at $2.75 
and 7 mixed butchers to Black av 882 at 


Oversmith sold Sullivan 12 steers av 864 
t $3 


Bresnahan & Hymas sold Caplis & Co 
11 fair butcher cows av 1,058 at $2.90. 

Roe & Holmes sold Bush a bull weighing 
680 at $2.90 and 2 do av 1,030 at $3.05. 

B Stoll sold Prucha a cow weighing 
1,040 at $3.00 and 2 bulls av 1,080 at $2.80: 
a stocker to Mich Beef Co weighing on 
at $3.60 and 7 steers to Caplis & Co av 79 
at_$3.70. 2 

Clark & B sold Rivard 7 stockers av 701 
at _ $3.50. “ 
Gordon sold S.illivan 5 steers av 1,012 
at $4.00. othe 
Roe & Holmes sold Kammen 20 mixed 
butchers av 690 at $3.60 and a steer weish- 
ing 770 at $8.60; also 8 mixed butchers to 
Cook & Fry av 786 at $3.15. 
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Patrick & P sold Caplis & Co 3 steers 
av 810 at $3.80 and 4 mixed stockers to 
Sullivan av 635 at $3.25. 

Bandfield sold Mich Beef Co 7 steers 
and heifers av 774 at $8.8 and a bull 
weighing 1,090 at $2.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 17 feeders 
av 858 at $3.75 and 18 stockers av 593 at 
$3.10; to Mich Beef Co 9 steers and heif- 
ers av 950 at $4.00, 11 stockers av 532 at 
#5. and 2 common butchers av 720 at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 1,607; one week ago, 
1,130. Quality fair. Market active; all 
sold early at strong last week’s prices. 
Range of prices: Good to choice lambs, 
$5.10 to $5.25; fair to good, $4.65 to $4.95; 
yearlings and good mixed lots, $4.40 to $5; 
fair to good mixed butchers, $3.25 to $4.35. 

Thorburn sold Monaghan 61 mixed av 
76 at $4 and 9 lambs to Mason av 69 at $5. 

7: sold Fitzpatrick 30 lambs av 59 


at $9. 
Glenn sold Sullivan Beef Co 45 mixed 
butchers av 63 at $3.50. 
ee ry sold same 22 mixed butchers av 
a 


Stead & Co sold same 60 mixed butchers 
av 8 at $3.50. 

Clark sold Hiser 36 mixed butchers av 
80 at $3.90 


Rooke sold Young 17 mixed butchers av 
én sold Fitzpatrick 114 lambs av 176 
Hogan sold Monaghan 38 lambs av 60 
“iin & M sold Young 31 lambs av 88 
«Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 99 lambs av 62 
aries sold Hiser 12 mixed butchers av 


at $3.25. 

Hogan sold Sullivan Beef Co 18 mixed 
butchers av 72 at $3.25 and 14 mixed to 
Monaghan av 79 at $3.85. 

Skarrett sold Mich Beef Co 60 lambs av 
68 at $5.00. 

Johnston sold Hammond, S & Co 42 
mixed av 88 at $4.75. 

Cushman sold Young 11 lambs av 73 at 
$5.25 and 7 mixed av 89 at $4.00. 

Johnston sold Downs 222 lambs av 67 
at $5.05 and 63 do to Fitzpatrick av 72 at 


$5.00. 

Haley sold Hiser 49 most lambs av 68 
at $4.80 and 66 lambs to Hammond, S & Co 
av 71 at $5.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 12 lambs 
av 71 at $5.25, 13 do av 61 at $5.00 and 16 
“es pop av 86 at $3.50. 

orner so urnstine 51 most 1 
70 at $4.90. semen 
an” sold Mich Beef Co 91 lambs av 64 


York sold same 199 lamb 
a = -™* av 96 at $3.50. en 
picer erritt sold same 12 
butchers av 78 at $3.25. — 


HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 2,329, as compar 
with 1,981 one week ago. Of fair pen 
mixed quality. Market active and strong; 
2% to bc higher than prices paid last Fri- 
day. All sold early, closing steady. Range 
of B gee $4.15 to $4.27%, mostly $4.20 to 
$4.25; stags, 4% off; rough, $3.30 to $3.60; 
pigs, $4.20 to $4.40. 

Patrick & Pline sold Parker, Webb 62 
av 213 at $4.25. 

ao. a a sold same 56 av 196 at $4.25. 
sane 4 ng _ re — 116 av 150 at 

° » an av 216 “ 

28 av 122 at $4.20. ileeapoainen 

-Bandfield sold same 538 av 
av 195 at $4.20. a 

Taggart sold same 61 av 217 at $4.25. 

Clark sold same 22 av 248 at $4.25. 

Murphy sold same 25 av 194 at $4.25. 

Sharp sold same 70 av 189 at $4.25. 

Spicer & M sold same 80 av 193, 27 av 
215, 11 av 198 and 34 av 204 all at $4.25. 

Ansty sold same. 6 av 180 at $4.25. 

Johnston sold same 17 av 209 at $4.2214, 

o — a . av 208 at $4.25. 

udson so ammon 
av 208 in Biz d, S & Co 147 
enn sold same 37 av 200 at $4.2214. 

Bergen & T sold same 64 av tof at $i os, 

— & Picket sold same 60 av 202 at 


Stoll sold same 32 av 215 at $4.25 

Clark & B sold same 76 av 202 at $4.25. 
Stephens sold same 48 av 196 at $4.25. 
Horner sold Sullivan 40 @v 181 at $4.25. 
Hogan sold same 25 av 197 at $4.25. 
Thorburn sold same §2 av 162 at $4.25. 
Cushman sold same 62 av 173 at $4.25, 


sold same 53 av 160 at $4. 
Osmus sold R S Webb 27 av 221 at eh 
Magee sold same 19 av 133 at $4.20. 
Shook sold same 42 av 192 at $4.25. 
Hawley sold same 95 av 188 at 


4.25. 
Burden sold same 50 av 192. at 13: 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, Sept. 23, 1897. 

Cattle—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 6,116, as compared with 6,292 the 
same day the previous wéek, and ship- 
— were 4,906, as compared with 4,202 
or the same day the previous week. The 
week opened with a dull and barely steady 
market for good handy grades, with com- 
mon and half fat stock lower; heavy 
Steers were also dull and slow, and sold a 
shade lower; bulls were steady to firm for 
g00d, and light common dull and weak; 
Stockers and feeders were in fair supply, 
and ruled lower for all but choice well 
bred stock. M.Ich cows were dull except 
for the choicest, and veal calves were 
*@50c per hundred lower. Since Monday 
receipts have been light, but the market 
has not shown any improvement. Quota- 
tions at the close on Wednesday were as 
follows: Export and Shipping Steers.— 
Prime to extra choice finished steers, 
1,250 to 1,400 lbs, $5.15@5.35; prime to choice 
Steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.90@5.10; good to 
choice fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.75@ 
7a good to choice fat smooth steers, 
1,100 to 1,200 lbs, $4.60@4.75; green coarse 
and rough fat steers, 1,000 to 1,350 lbs, 
$3.75@4.40. Butchers Native Cattle.—Fat 
smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, 
$1.60@4.75; fat smooth dry fed light steers, 
90 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.25@4.50; green steers thin 
hr halt fattened, 1,000 to 1,400 lbs, $3.75@ 
ca fair to good steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, 
-9@4.30; Texas steers, $3.75@4.20; choice 
smooth fat heifers, $4.15@4.50; fair to good 
bore heifers, $3.40@3.90; light thin half fat 
eifers, $3.10@3.35; good smooth well fat- 
— butcher cows, $3.75@4; fair to good 
utcher cows, $3@3.50; common old shelly 








cows, $2@2.90. Native Stockers, Feeders, 
Bulls and Oxen.—Feeding steers, good 
style, weight and quality, $3.65@4.10; feed- 
ing steers, common to only fair, $3.25@3.50; 
good quality yearling stock steers, $3.80@ 
4.15; stock heifers, common to choice, 
$2.90@3.40; export weient bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3.65@4; good fat smooth butchers 
bulls, $3.25@3.50; fair to good sausage bulls, 
$2.65@3.10; thin, old and common bulls, 
$2.50@2.60; stock bulls, $2.50@3; fat smooth 
young oxen, to good lots fit for export, 
$4.40@4.60; fair to fairly good partly fat- 
tened young oxen, $3.75@4.25; old common 
and poor oxen, $2.25@3.50. Milkers and 
Springers.—Milkers, strictly fancy, $48@ 
50; milkers, good to choice, $36@32; milkers, 
fair to good, $28@32; milkers, poor tp fair, 
$18@25; springers, strictly fancy, 342@46; 
springers, fair to good quality, $30@40. 
Veal Calves.—Veals, choice to extra, $7,50 
@1.75; veals, good to choice, $6.75@7.25; veal 
calves, common to fair, $5.50@6.50; heavy 
fed and buttermilk calves as to quality, 
$3.50@5.50. . ate 

On Thursday cattie were in light supply, 
and ruled steady to easy at Wednesday’s 
prices. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 18200, as compared with 12,500 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 9,000, as 
compared with 8,000 same day the pre- 
vious week. On Monday the market 
opened with a liberal supply, but trade 
was slow, and lambs declined 15@25c per 
hundred from prices ruling at tne close 
of the week. Sheep held steady to firm, 
and were all closed out. Since Monday 
receipts have been moderate, and lambs 
have met with a fair demand at improved 
prices, while sheep ot good quatity have 
also been stronger. Quotations at the 
close on Wednesday were as follows: 
Native Lambs.—Choice to fancy ¢pring, 
75 to 80 lbs, $5.65@5.75; fair to good spring 
sambs, $5.35@5.6U; culls and common spring 
lambs, $4.50@5.25; fair to choice native 
yearling lambs, $4.25@4.75; common to good 
cull yearlings, $3.60@4; common _ skinny 
spring culls, $3.2e@4. Native Sheep.— 
Prime to fancy wethers, $4.35@4.70; good 
to choice handy sheep, $4.25@4.40; common 
to fair, $3.75@4.15; culls and common, 
$2.50@3.50; good to extra heavy export 
clipped mixed sheep to prime weight, 
quotable, $3.75@4.50. i 

On ‘Thursday the market ruled firm at 
Wednesday’s prices. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 17,480 as compared with 20,900 for the 
same day the previous week; and ship- 
ments were 11,020 as compared with 13,490 
for the same day the previous week. 
On Monday the market opened with mod- 
erate offerings, and ruled fair.y active 
and higher for good corn-fed mediums. 
All were sold at the close. Quality gen- 
erally fair, with a few grassy lots. Since 
Monday the market has been improved, 
but closed rather dull and slightly lower 
on Wednesday at the following range: 
Good to choice light medium grades, 160 
to 180 lbs, $4.60@4.65; choice and selected 
lots of yorkers, $4.65@4.70; mixed packing 
grades 180 to 200 lbs, $4.60@4.65; fair to best 
medium weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $4.55@4.60; 
good to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 
Ibs, $4.50@4.55; fair to good dairy fed 
grades ends and grassy hogs, $4.35@4.45; 
rough common to good, $3.75@4.00; stags 
common to good, $3.00@3.30; pigs light 105 
to 120 lbs, good to prime corn fed lots, 
$4.55@4.60; pigs thin to fair light weight, 
75 to 100 lbs, $8.25@3.35; pigs, skips and 
common light undesirable lots, $3.00@3.50. 

Thursday the market for hogs was slow 
and a little iower. Yorkers sold at $4.55 
@4.60; mediums, $4.45@4.50; heavy, $4.40@ 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, September 23, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 58,- 
484 head, as compared with 62,360 the pre- 
vious week, and 61,000 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 34,818 head, as compared with 47,118 
for the same days last week. On Mon- 
day not only was the supply short, but 
good native cattle were scarce, and in 
the scramble of the buyers prices on this 
class of cattle were advanced 10@2ic, with 
a very irregular market. Extra steers 
sold up to $5.75@6, the highest point 
reached this year. On ordinary cattle 
the advance was only about 5 to 10c. All 
good cattle offered were taken. Veal 
calves sold at a range of $4@7 per hun- 
dred. Since Monday the market has been 
weaker, and nearly all the advance of 
Monday was lost on Wednesday. Prime 
steers that would have sold on Monday 
at $5.50, sold Wednesday at $5.40, and that 
shows the general condition of the mar- 
ket. Wednesday steers sold at a range 
of $4@5.45; cows, $2.25@4; heifers, $3.75@ 
4.25; bulls, $2.25@3.50; stockers, $2.25@4.25; 
veal calves, $4@6.75. 

Receipts of cattle on Thursday, 13,000; 
market slow and weak, and in some 
cases, siightly lower than the previous 
day. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 86,924, as compared with 88,006 for 
the previous week, and 82,369 for the cor- 
responding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 59,483, as compared with 52,860 
for the same days last week. The week 
opened with a light supply and an active 
market. Good mutton sheep sold at 
$3.75@3.90 and good feeders at $3.40@3.75, 
the inside price for ewes. There were 
no prime lambs on sale; they would have 
sold for $5.50@5.75; the best made only 
$5.25, and the range of prices was $4.9W@ 
5.2. The increase in receipts this week 
is mostly lambs. On Wednesday business 
was active, with prices steady to strong, 
and 10@1ic higher than last week on both 
sheep and lambs. Prime mutton sheep 
sold at $3.75@3.90, a few yearlings at $4.15 
@4.25; prime feeders, $3.60@3.70. The best 
native lambs made $.50@).75 and good 
lambs $5@5.25; mediums, $4.50@4.75. 

On Thursday receipts were 14,000 head. 
The market ruled steady to higher. 


Hogs.—The receipts of hogs last week 
weie 120,911, as compared with 127,543 the 
previous week, and 153,747 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 74,579, as compared with 65,083 
for same days last week. The receipts 
were the lightest for Monday for some 
time, and buyers were anxious to get 
what they wanted, with the result of an 
advance of 10c from Saturday’s closing 
figures. The big advance was on the fair 


to good packing sorts, such as sold 
around $3.85@3.90 on Saturday, went as 
high, in many instances, as $4@4.06; prime 
mediums and butcher weights, $4.15@4.40; 
prime light, $4.40@4.45. Since Monday, 
through increased receipts and a decline 
in hog products, the market has declined, 
and on Wednesday prices ranged about 
the same as at the close of last week. 
Packers sold around $3.85@3.90, against 
$4@4.05 yesterday; prime mediums and 
butcher weights, $4.10@4.35, against $4.10@ 
4.45 yesterday; prime light, $4.35@4.40, 
against $4.40@4.50 yesterday. 

Receipts of hogs on Thursday estimated 


at 31,000. Market slow and weak to 5c 
lower. Light, $3.90@4.35; mixed, $3.80@4.30 ; 


heavy, $3.65@4.25; rough, $3.65@3.75. 





A PAIR OF WELCOME OFFICE 
SEEKERS. 





Ex-Governor Thatcher, of Colorado, 
tells this: “I had been in charge of 
my office but a few days when I re- 
ceived one day a large bear that had 
been recently killed, accompanied by a 
note telling me that it was ‘mighty fine 
b’ar meat.’ This note did not give the 
name of the giver. A few days later a 
dozen wild turkeys arrived at the ex- 
ecutive mansion. The next gift was a 
large box of fine mountain trout, along 
with some fresh berries. By this time 
I was a little curious, but had no way 
of learning who they came from. One 
day I received an extra large box. 
There were a large cake, some pies, 
bread, jams and jelly, and with small 
pieces of different meats finely cooked. 
This time the note informed me the un- 
known would call on me in a few days. 
I was anxious to see the person, and 
when on Saturday a long-haired man 
from the mountains came in I was 
somewhat surprised. ‘Well, governor, 
what do you think of my ability as a 
hunter and of my wife as cook?’ asked 
the stranger. Without any more talk 
he said he wanted the job of furnish- 
ing my household with fresh meais 
and his wife wanted the position of 
cook. As they had shown their abil- 
ities I gave them the positions at once. 
He never failed to keep a good supply 
of meats on hand, and his wife fur 
nished good home cooking. If all the 
ofiice seekers were like that man, a 
government oflicial’s life would be a 
happy one.”—Omaha Bee. 





Great is the Yankee.—In Mexico 
feed of all sorts is very cheap. To 
bring it into the United States involves 
payment of a heavy duty. 

Poultry is very high in Arizona, and 
these two facts set a lively Yankee at 
work. He built a range part in Ari- 
zona and part in Mexico. There is a 
grain store house in the Mexican end 
of the range, and when the hour for 
feeding comes the man assembles his 
flocks near the storehouse and supplies 
their wants bountifully. They come 
home to roost under the American flag, 
and there spend most of their time un- 
til feeding hour comes again. 

In this way their owner effects a 
saving of at least 50 per cent on his 
food supplies and at the same time 
kills and markets his birds under the 
Stars and Stripes, and doesn’t do a bit 
of smuggling, either. 

This ingenious evasion of law cre- 
ates no little amusement among his 
friends, and he is serenely conscious of 
having committed no crime against the 
laws of his country. If there is any 
fault whatever, “the plaguey hens” are 
guilty of it, and the question arises 
whether or no they can be called to ac- 
count for their conduct. 


An Impression—“Oi must confiss,” 
said Mr. Rafferty, “that it ain’t clear ty 
me what’s meant by arbithration.” 

“It’s a great t’ing,” replied Mr. De- 
lan. “Oi’ll explain it till yez. ’Spose 
two people hev a quar’]l”—— 

“Which is li’ble to happen any 
day’’— 

“They call in three or four other 
people to take a hand and ixpress an 
opinion, an’ the result is absolute peace 
or a gineral free fight, ayther of which 
is ty be desired.”—Washington Star. 

A pretty little anecdote is told of the 
great painter Corot. Corot lived with 
his mother, being a most devoted son. 
In her declining years the old lady be- 
came paralytic and unable to get be- 
yond the garden, at the end of which 
Was a spacious summer-house. In 1849, 
on her birthday, the artist wheeled her 
chair to this spot, and she found paint- 
ed panorama-fashion on the waus the 
six views which she had most pleasure 
in gazing upon when her health al- 
lowed her to go out. 


WORKS PERFECTLY. 


NottTawa, Micu., Sept. 4, 1897. 


GENTLEMEN:—I received the sewing machine 
in due time and am very well pleased withit. We 

















have tried it on different kinds of work and it 


If the date on the yellow label on your 
paper is Oct. ’97, your swhscription expires 
with this number. Send us your renewal 
now and avoid missing any numbers. 





Richard Hughes, James Cahill and 
Charles McConnell, all of Philadelphia, 
pleaded guilty last November to an in- 
dictment charging them with making 
false election returns at the November, 
election. They were sentenced to six. 
months each in prison and to be de- 
prived of the right of suffrage for four 
years. They served the required time 
in prison and now wish the sentence 
of disfranchisement set aside. The 
State Board of Pardons favored this, 
but Governor Hastings sat down on 
the suggestion in a most vigorous man.-. 
ner. There is no mistaking his posi- 
tion in the utterance of his views when 
the question came up before him. He 
said: 

“He who, either as election officer or 
briber, contributes to the spoliation of 
the American ballot should be accursed 
of men; and the stain which discolors 
him should be reflected upon every 
person, high or low, who profits by his 
crime. I refuse to concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Pardons, 
and I decline to exercise executive 
clemency.” 
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Whel writing advertisers Mention Mich. Parmer 


Strange New Shrub that Oures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc, Free 

We have previousiy described the new 

botanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves 

a specific cure for diseases caused by Uric 

acid in the blood, or disorder of the Kidneys 

or urinary organs. It is now stated that 








| Alkavis is a — of the well-known 


Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a specific cure 
for these diseases just as quinine is for 
malaria. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
writes that in four weeks Alkavis curedhim 
of Kidney and bladder diseases of ten years’ 
standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, of 
West Pawlet, Vt., givessimilar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. The only importers of Alkavis 
so far are the Church Kidney CureCo., No. 
418 Fourth Avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to proveits value that for 
the sake of introduction they will send a 
free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail 
to every reader of THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
who is a sufferer from any form of Kid- 
ney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Painin 
Back, Female Complaints, or other afflic- 
tions due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. We advise all Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the com- 
pany and receive the Alkavis free. It is 
sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power. 


ANTED-—Young man to learn engraving by 
mail that pays $50 per week salary. Position 
guaranteed. Tuition paid after position is secured. 
NUDD’S ENGRAVING SCHOOL, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


WOOL WANTED. 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID. 
rrespondence sol 


icited 
TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS, Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale Commission Desir 


—IN—- 
Dressed Beef, Hogs, Calves, Sheep & Lamba 
¢Poultry (live or dressed), Butter and Eggs. 
Consignments solicited. Prompt returns. 

4 ly a a 


Corresp p Pp 

RUFUS B. HOLMES, iirkorr, micn. 

Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 

SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joux bexeraa. 

WALTZ & BENSTEAD. 


Live Slock Commission Merchonls, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
BAST BUFFALO, New York, 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PROC ‘ICE 


We receive and sell, in car loads or s...aller lots, 


all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 


RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 


References, etc., free upon application. Address 
No, 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a 


SomeERS, BROTHER & CO. 
THE SPECIAL COURSE IN 


CHEESEMAKING 


At the MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Begins Nov. 29. 1897, and continues four weeks. 
The Number of Students Taking this Course 
is Limited to 20. 


Cost to each student, aside from traveling expenses, 
and including all fees, board. street car fare. only 
$17.00. For large circular describing this course, | 
address J. L. SNYDER, President, 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


All about PATENTS. 


Send for book on patents FREE. It pays to pro- ’ 


A eS ak AT LEMS 



































does its work perfectly. H. E. HouGuTa.ine. 


42 and 43 Hodges Building, Detroit, Mich 
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Porticultural. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FALL PLANTING OF RASPBER- 


RIES. 





While in a general way, for our 
northern climate, I am very little in 
favor of planting most kinds of nur- 


* sery stock in autumn, I have had ex- 


eellent results from the planting of 
raspberries at this season. Hence I 
have no hesitation to recommend to 
those who have not already prepared 
for a supply of these for the home 
garden that they shall arrange to plant 
of both the red and black sorts the 
coming fall. And plant generously of 
each kind, not purchasing the plants 
by the single dozen of some irresponsi- 
ble nursery agent, representing that he 
has some new sort superior to any 
other that has yet been introduced, 
and for which he will charge you for 
a dozen plants almost, and often quite 
as much as you could purchase 100 of 
some reliable grower. 

Send and get the price lists of some 
reliable nurserymen and learn from 
them the actual value of the plants 
desired, then select from the old and 
tried standard varieties such as are 
known to succeed, send in your order 
for from 50 to 500 plants, according to 
the space you desire to devote to them, 
and when received plant carefully, and 
my word for it, if given proper care 
in after culture, unless some untoward 
conditions should cause a failure, you 
will be satisfied when the fruiting sea- 
son has arrived that your investment 
has been a most profitable one. 

I would recommend not too early 
planting, the object being not so muci 
to secure any growth this fall as to 
have the plants in the ground and 
ready for growth when spring ope 1s. 
From the middle to the end of October 
is, I think, all things considered, the 
best time for this work if to be done 
at all in autumn. For at this time the 
new plants are much better matured 
than at an earlier date and the growth 
they have made before removal will 
be worth much more to them than any 
they could be expected to make there- 
after. 

Some good authorities have claimed 
that the later they can be placed in 
the earth before it freezes up in the 
fall the better, and my experience on 
at least one occasion would seem to 
very strongly corroborate that theory. 
Engaging to plant for a friend about 
500 raspberries from my own grounds, 
in the autumn, I was belated by some 
means beyond. what I expected, and as 
it turned out, just reached his place 
in time to get them set the day be 
fore. winter closed in and the ground 
froze up. We took especial care in 
planting, it being so late, though we 
hardly expected winter to come on so 
soon, and around each plant as set we 
drew up a little mound of earth, 
which we instructed them to reimvuve 
in spring to the level of the surfac:, 
and although the winter follow ng 
proved to be a severe one, never hive 
I seen a newly-set plantation of rasp- 
berries, either of fall or spring plaut- 
ing, do better. This matter of raisiag 
a litthe mound of earth around the 
crown of any plant or tree set im 
autumn I consider of much impor- 
tance, often serving the twofold pur- 
pose of protecting it* from water 
which might settle in and freeze about 
the plant, and also as a protection 
against damage by mice. 





Delaware Co., N. Y. B. E. J. 
For The Michigan Farmer. 
TRIBULATIONS OF A PLANT 


GROWER. 





Mr. M. N. Edgerton complains in The 
Farmer that he received his planis 
from me early in April and that he 
was put to a couple of hours’ work in 
heeling them in; that three weeks of 
cold weather and heavy rains followed 
so he could not set them out, but con- 
ecedes he now has a good stand and 
the plants are doing nicely. The troub- 
le with most fruit growers—especially 
beginners—they often get a good thing 
but do not see it. Mr. E. received his 
plants while entirely dormant. So long 
as they are kept damp and cool while 
in this condition no harm could come 
to them, but if they had been left here 
in the ground they would have started 
to grow during those three weeks and 
the hot, dry weather following would 
have given him a “speckled patch” in- 
stead of the “good stand’’ he now has. 

The best growers now take up all 
their plants as soon as frost is out of 
stipulate that they must be sent as 


the ground and heel them in so as to 
keep them from starting until they can 
fit their ground, and if a little pains 
be taken in doing the work, excellent 
results will follow. The growth be- 
gins naturally and the good effects 
will be seen throughout the season. 

We order new varicties for trial 
every year, and are frequently obliged 
to get them from the South and always 
soon as the frost is out of the ground. 
We received some from the state of 
Washington in February last year. 
They were kept in an iced cellar until 
planting time, and all grew nicely. 
Plants from the South, of course, al- 
ways commence to grow long before 
the ground can be prepared at the 
North. This is why the sharp growers 
of the South order plants from the 
North. They get them while they are 
dormant. 

No nurseryman doing business 
enough to justify issuing a catalogue 
can undertake to know what the 
weather will be or when the grounds 
of a customer will be ready, and guar- 
antee the plants will be there on that 
morning. He cannot hold back orders 
because it is impossible to know ex- 
actly how many plants there are in a 
tow. We estimate as carefully as pos- 
sible and keep an aggregate of orders 
received, but often find the estimate 
at variance with the numver of plants 
found in the row. He cannot possibly 
know what varieties will be called for, 
and propagate so every variety will 
be on the ground when the last order 
is filled, hence, he must, if he is fair 
to his customers, fill every order in the 
rotation in which it is received. The 
person who gets left on _ varieties 
should be the one who delays order- 
ing until all is sold. 

While we make frantic efforts to 
meet the requirements of customers,we 
cannot undertake to do the work which 
belongs to them or know when their 
oats will be sown so they can look af- 
ter their plants. 

R. M. KELLOGG. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE GARDEN. 





It has not been long since the soja 
bean was sent out as a novelty by seed 
companies. It was claimed to be a 
good substitute for coffee, but superior 
to it in flavor, cheaper, and otherwise 
more desirable. Last spring one of the 
most reliable firms rather modestly as- 
serted that it was said to make a good 
fodder plant, which was considerable 
of a fall for a plant of sucu great pre- 
tentions only a year or two before. 
Thus far our experience has not been 
favorable. The seeds did not germi- 
nate well last spring and the growth 
this summer has not been good. The 
beans which are promised are a poor 
return for the labor. The plant grows 
erect and is easily cared for, so far as 
that is a recommendation. It might 
be of value for fodder if there were 
only enough of it. A row of the beans 
is rather pretty to look at, but a garden 
plant needs something more than this 
if it is to make good its claim to public 
favor. Others may find more desirable 
qualities in it, but we are quite content 
to leave it alone after one year of ex- 
perience. 

* %* * 

Gourds are not often found in the 
garden. Perhaps a majority of peo- 
ple would vote them a_ nuisance, in 
most cases. They are rank growers, 
some of them being rivals of the pump- 
kin. If planted near the cucumbers 
they may do no great injury the first 
year, unless they crowd out their 
weaker neighbors, but if the seeds of 
the latter are saved there is disap- 
pointment in store for the next season. 
The fruit may be cucumber to the eye, 
but gourd to the palate, which is a 
combination not at all to be desired. 
But gourds have their uses, in spite of 
their readiness in mixing with other 
vines. If the seeds are not saved there 
will be no injury in allowing the gourd 
to grow near other plants, as the mix- 
ing does not affect the present crop, 
but is limited to the seed. 

Some of the varieties are quite orna- 
mental, and their trailing habits make 
them of value for screens and as cov- 
erings for unsightly places. In order- 
ing seeds it will do no harm to put 1u 
the list a few gourds. They can be put 
to good use with very little trouple. 
and will add something pleasing to 
out-of-the-way and neglected places 1: 
many yards. 

In pioneer days when the settlers 
were dependent upon their own re- 
sources the gourd was looked upon as 
a good friend. At the present time we 
are apt to have a small opinion of the 





| utensils made from the hard rind of 


this vegetable, which served our grand- 
mothers so well, and yet we might find 
many uses for them. A supply of the 
dipper and sugar-trough varieties is 
very good to have on hand, and it does 
not take many vines to produce all that 
are needed, as they are very produc- 
tive. Feed and water troughs for poul- 
try and small animals may be made 
from gourds that serve the purpose 
very well, and the cost is small. As 
for the dippers they can be put to a 
hundred uses around the barns and 
pens. We can get along without them, 
of course, yet we consider their conven- 
ience worth the trouble of raising 
them. 

The nest-egg gourd is useful in the 
way its name implies. The gourds 
need the whole of the season for grow- 
ing and ripening, and unless they are 
ripe they will not keep. We have tried 
hill culture with indifferent success. 
The best place we have found is the 
south side of a building, where they 
ean be planted early, and when train- 
ed to a trellis they srow well and 
form quite an ornament. In such.a 
sheltered position they can have the 
full benefit of a long season. There is 
one trouble, however, with the nest- 
egg gourd. It is apt to grow too large 
to be of much use. 

The much advertised lufta or dish- 
cloth gourd we have not succeeded in 
raising and have little faith in it for 
this climate. The leaves are dark 
green in color, suggestive of a very 
ornamental vine, but the plant is deli- 
cate. It should be started in a hot- 
bed and handled with care. The pres- 
ent indications are that Michigan is 
not the proper place for it. The valu- 
able part of this gourd is the mem- 
brane about the seeds, which resem- 
bles a course kind of cloth. In locali- 
ties farther south it is said to be a 
profitable crop. 

* * * 

An inquiry in The Farmer of Sep- 
tember 11, regarding sweet potatoes, 
brings to mind the experience of a 
neighbor. Last year he selected some 
of the common yellow sweet potatoes, 
such as are found in our groceries. 
These were cut in slices and planted 
in hills after the ordinary manner. 
The yield from these was more than 
double that from plants obtained at a 
hot-house and given the usual cultiva- 
tion, and the roots were much larger 
and better in quality. It looks as 
though with a little care in selection 
we could soon have a sweet potato 
that would fully mature during the 
seasons of Michigan. Unfortunately, 
in this case, the roots did not keep till 
spring, so we have no means of judg- 
ing the results of a crop raised from 
roots grown in the State. 

F. D. Ww. 





VINEGAR FROM SUMMER APPLES. 





If there were only a larger propor- 
tion of sweet in summer apples, they 
would be much the best for making in- 
to vinegar, as the warm weather this 
time of year causes violent fermenta- 
tion, which soon gets into the vinegar 
stage. But it is found that though the 
fermentation is rapid because of the 
temperature, the vinegar resulting 
therefrom is thin and poor. There is a 


decided advantage in adding some 


sugar after the cider has passed the al- 
coholic stage of fermentation. It will 
increase the sourness of the vinegar 
while there will still be the same apple 
4roma and flavor which makes apple 
cider vinegar the best that can be pro- 
duced from anything. The fall apples 
even those called “sour,” have more 
Sweetness in them than have the best 
sweet summer apples. The Russian 
apple makes a very rich cider, but it 
does not ripen until all the warm 
weather has passed, so it keeps in the 
alcoholic stage all winter, and is very 
apt during that time to be drank by 
cider-thirsty people. The advantage of 
making cider from summer apples is 
that hot weather brings it so soon to 
the vinegar stage that comparatively 
little of it will be drank as cider.— 
American Cultivator. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





The State of Maine has led off in an 
attempt to secure purchasers of seeds 
and plants from loss by adulteration, 
foul stuff, dirt, ete. Its legislature has 
passed a law which provides that 
“every lot of seeds of agri- 
cultural plants which is _ sold 
for seed by any person in 
Maine shall be accompanied by a writ- 
ten or printed guarantee of its percent- 
age of purity and freedom from foreign 
matter.” Would it not be a good thing 
if the next Legislature of Michigan 
should enact a law of the same tenor. 








‘The Year Book of the Department 
of Agriculture makes the statement 
that the total value of canned fruits 
and vegetables in the United States 
in 1890 was nearly $30,000,000, and 
adds: “The capital employed in this in- 
dustry was only $701,388 less than was 
employed in the creamery business, 
while the value of the products ex- 
ceeded the combined value of all the 
windmills, clock, watches, firearms, 
mirrors, mats and matting, linen fab- 
rics, and enameled goods manufac- 
tured in the United States that year.” 


J.H. Hale says: “From the nursery- 
man’s point of view, it is preferable to 
bud peaches close to the ground, be- 
cause the young stocks are larger there 
and more easily worked. It is also 
cooler and more moist near the ground 
and the buds take better. From the 
orchardist’s point of view, I can see 
no possible advantage in high budding, 
for occasionally the entire top of the 
tree gets broken off, and new sprouts 
come out and form a new top. Even 
on trees five or more years old, if bud- 
ded high, these sprouts would come 
from the seedling stock and be value- 
less. I know of no good argument to 
be advanced in favor of high budding 
of peaches. 


Regarding the influence of the stock 
upon the graft or bud trees, Judge 
Miller says: “I often see comments 
on this subject, and am surprised at 
some of the results claimed. In all my 
grafting and budding for half a cen- 
tury I have never seen any change in 
the fruit from its original character 
so far as flavor and color are con- 
cerned. If a sour apple graft was set 
in a sweet apple limb the fruit would 
be sour, and the same with all kinds. 
Of course if a feeble grower is set on 
a strong stock the fruit may be larger. 
The sap seems to be clear fluid and has 
no influence on the fruit in the way of 
changing its character. ‘ 


The Kansas Experiment Station re- 
cently issued a bulletin on apple graft- 
ing, the conclusion arrived at being 
summarized as follows: First, that 
whole root grafted apple trees are of 
no greater value to the buyer than 
trees grafted on piece roots of five, 
four or two and one-half inches in 
length. Second, that grafting above 
the crown of the seedling stock se- 
cures in a tree no valuable quality 
which is not secured by grafting be- 
low the crown. Third, that the use of 
whole roots or long pieces may offer 
some slight advantages to the nursery- 
man, but that these will not compen- 
sate for the extra labor and expense. 
Fourth, that the greatest uniformity in 
growth is secured by use of grafts that 
secure an early rooting of the scion 
above the union. 


A Tennessee correspondent refers to 
Mr. Saunders’ note in regard to the 
destruction of scale by lime-wash, and 
remarks that he practiced it success- 
fully a half century ago, adding, how- 
ever, a little soot with the lime-wasl 
in order to take away its glaring color. 
It has also been in use by the old Ger- 
man settlers in Pennsylvania for 4 
couple of centuries, who applied it not 
merely for the destruction of scale, but 
for all other insects and injurious fun- 
gi. No trees can be healthier than 
those old-fashioned people can present. 
No one need fear the San Jose scale, 
or any other scale, who applies annu- 
ally a coat of whitewash as described. 
So many of these admirable horticul- 
tural practices of our forefathers have 
been suffered to fall into disuse to be 
replaced by other more complicated 
and less satisfactory applications that 
correspond. Like Mr. Saunders, those 
who bring these old, worthy practices 
again to the foreground deserve more 
thanks than those who are continually 
talking of the new notions.—Meehan's 
Monthly. 


—— 
Restore full, regular action | 

of the bowels, do not irri- P 

tate or inflame, but leave j | ; S 
all the delicate digestive or- 


ganism in perfect condition. Try them, 25 cents 
Prepared only by U. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Second Hand Material 














if every description; New Materimi procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ae Casing, in te almost ——a ~ — from 
usu: rices. talogue on application. 

Chieago Housewrecking Co., 85th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


If the dute onthe yellow label on your 
paper is Oct. °97, your subscription expires 
with this number. Send us your renewal 
now and avoid missing any numbers. 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
AN APPROPRIATION FOR POUL- 
TRY INTERESTS. 








Through the columns of one of the 
leading poultry papers of the day in- 
formation is given that the recent state 
Legislature of Illinois has passed a 
measure providing for a state appro- 
priation of $1,000 per annum for two 
years to be devoted to the advance- 
ment ef the poultry interests of that 
state. The money is to be placed in 
the hands of a State Poultry Associa- 
tion and subject to their control. As 
is common in other states which are 
fortunate to be so favored, the ap- 
propriation fund will be offered in suit- 
able cash prizes at the winter exhi- 
bition for the best exhibits of thor- 
oughbred poultry the best specimens 
of dressed fowls and to the best ex- 
hibits of eggs. Each breed and vari- 
ety and the product or products of the 
same to compete by itself, except in 
cases where sweepstakes are offered. 

The writer is exceedingly pleased to 
see this bill transformed into a law. 
And every man and woman who have 
at heart the advancement of the 
throughbred, practical-utility fowl 
will experience the same feeling. The 
poultry interests of Illinois are now in 
a fair way to be materially broadened 
out of the strictly fancy, and expanded 
into the practical farmer’s fowl. 

Whether or not this newly acquired 
state appropriation is to remain a 
permanent factor in the poultry inter- 
ests of Illinois depends on the poultry- 
men of that state. With and only with 
them lies its success or its failure, its 
permanence or its repeal. If they fol- 
low ia the footsteps of other states 
which enjoy a like appropriation, their 
success is assured and the state fund 
a factor in poultry culture that is there 
to stay. 

The writer is pleased to note the suc- 
cess of poultrymen in our neighboring 
state, and our only regret is that the 
old Wolverine State is not ready to 
wheel into line with her, yet we trust 
that the time is not far distant when 
Michigan will eome to the front with 
a thousand dollars per annum to be 
devoted to the advancement of thor- 
oughbred poultry interests. When 
such a state of affairs come to pass, as 
we believe they must in a few years, 
the practical-utility fowl of Michigan 
will take a boom that will place all 
former efforts in the shadow, and the 
Michigan State Legislature will be- 
come convinced that the thousand dol- 
lars so expended was one of the best 
appropriations that they have ever 
made. , 

Aid from the states is necessary for 
the improvement of the utility feature 
of our present State Association. 
While the Michigan State Poultry As- 
sociation is doing much for the im- 
provement of poultry, its efforts are 
dwarfed as compared with the results 
that might and would be accomplished 
with a comparatively little pecuniary 
support from the State. The preseut 
State Association, which has been in 
active operation for the past six years, 
is run on the percentage plan. It prac- 
tically amounts to a purely ribbon 
show; the cash that the successful ex- 
hibitors obtain comprises but a small 
fraction of the expense that they have 
been to to win. The natural result is 
that it is made up principally of men 
who are strictly fanciers and, hence, 
that a fanciers’ exhibition follows is 
obvious. The same is true of every 
other association which is run on the 
same principles. And what is worse 
yet, it seems to have been amply 
demonstrated that a Michigan show 
can not be run any other way, i. e., one 
can not be so conducted as to offer 
and pay cash premiums. Two years 
ago this experiment was tried in this 
State. Two different score-card ex- 
hibitors started out with a full line of 
cash prizes, and so far as the writer 
has been able to learn, neither associa- 
tion ever paid a single cent of the 
prize money that they pledged them- 
Selves to pay. The writer doesn’t wish 
to assail any member or officer of 
either society. We believe they were 
acting in good faith. The trouble was 
they were trying to run under wrong 
principles; they were utterly unable to 
make their revenues equal their ex- 
penditures, hence, bankruptcy. 


further that sub-division of poultry 
culture often styled “The Fancy” as 
many may, and probably do, suppose, 
but on the contrary, to bring out the 
practical side of fowl raising. For 
instance, let us refer to the State 
Poultry Association of Rhode Island. 
This society receives one thousand dol- 
lars per annum. It divides its ex- 
hibition into two grand classes. The 
fowls shown in their natural condi- 
tion composes the first; market poultry 
—dressed for the market—and the egg 
produce of each variety make up the 
second. Therefore it can be easily 
seen that the fancy comprises but a 
small part, if any part at all. Too 
much commendation can hardly be 
given to such a combination; it is 
practical in the broadest sense of the 
word. It has been taken from the 
control of the fancier and made him 
either come up equal to its utility 
features or else step out; invariably 
it is the former. 

Such an exhibition is an educator in 
the highest sense. It is not merely a 
show where one goes to see a fowl 
representing a color standard, but one 
that is not only beautiful in feather, 
but one which is given an opportunity 
to demonstrate, what is of more im- 
portance to the average farmer, that 
it is practical, or otherwise. No bet- 
ter place could be devised to prove to 
the practical poultryman the superior- 
ity of the thoroughbred or crossed 
thoroughbred over the common dung- 
hill. He has before him the fowl it- 
self, what can be made of the fowl 
for market and what the fowl can 
produce. Where can one find a better 
place or an institution more fitting to 
accomplish the desired end than such 
an exhibition conducted on such prin- 
ciples? Actual experience of those 
interested in advancing the blooded 
fowl in the states so favored by popu- 
lar aid has been demonstrated beyond 
a doubt. 

There is no reason why Michigan 
poultrymen are not entitled to such a 
consideration froin the State Legisla- 
ture. The same privilege has been 
extended to other societies represent- 
ing the interests of other vocations. It 
seems to have become customary for 
every association having in view the 
advancement of some particular in- 
terest to have their endeavors aided 
by a suitable pecuniary support from 
the state treasury. The writer is glad 
that such is the case. It shows a 
proper appreciation of the worth of 
our leading industries. And we trust 
that there will arise no active opposi- 
tion to an equal division. Certainly 
Michigan poultrymen, who are inter- 
ested in an industry that puts forth an 
annual product equal, if not greater 
than any other single agricultural out- 
put, have at least a just right for 
practical consideration. 

Shiawassee County. Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HATCHING AND RAISING CHICK- 
ENS. 





In the issue of The Farmer of Au- 
gust 28th is an article from our es- 
teemed friend, E. F. Brown. He says 
that there has been so many different 
ways experimented upon in raising 
poultry this summer that any person 
who has been interested in the work, 
with an eye for observation, should 
know the why and wherefore of each 
method. He also says several farmers 
purchased incubators this year, and 
that their etforts have been far from 
a success. 

There is one thing that we must all 
learn, that is, how to take care of the 
young chick after it is hatched. Un- 
doubtedly the incubators hatched the 
eggs well, or fairly well, but the chick 
dies for want of—we do not know 
what. They die, that is all we know. 
We have used an incubator a good 
deal, and if we could hatch the chicks 
we could raise them, as my wife is an 
expert in caring for young chicks. 
Friend B. says: “Some say the ex- 
treme hot weather has a tendency to 
start the life in an egg, and when it is 
gathered and placed in a cold place 
for good keeping the life germ in the 
egg which has started to develop, 
dies.” I do not think the hot weather 
during the day has been hot enough 
to start the life in an egg unless it has 
been left in the sun for some time, but 
placing the eggs In a cold place, such 
as a cold damp cellar or an ice-box, 
would, I think, kill the germ of any 
eggs if they were to remain in such a 





The average person is very apt to. 
get an entirely wrong impression of 
the benefits aimed at by a national 


appropriation. It is not merely to: 


; hen steals her nest she hatches all or 


cold place for any length of time. 
Brother B. calls to mind that when a 





to be a positive fact. Why is it? We 
think it is because the eggs are not 
handled. If we gather the eggs every 
day we place them in a basket, and 
they are more or less knocked around. 
and probably some are broken before 
we know it, and, of course, they don’t 
hatch and we don’t know the reason. 
I knew one breeder who had a small 
box fixed up in his fowl house, and 
when he gathered his eggs always 
placed them in this box and never car- 
ried them to the house. He said he 
had better luck through not handling 
the eggs too much. 

There is one thing sure, we cannot 
raise early chicks for the market with- 
out an incubator, as we cannot get the 
hens to set when we want them to; 
but we can raise all the chicks that we 
can hatch if one is careful to keep 
them warm. This does not need an 
extra large outlay of money. One can 
make a brooder to hold 200 chicks for 
a few dollars which will be better 
than half of the patented ones. 

Brother B. also points out the fact 
that 75 per cent of all the diseases are 
caused by lice. He is right in making 
this statement, and the free use of 
kerosene oil will drive all the lice out 
of the henhouse in quick order. 

The time to sell young chicks for 
market is when they are large enough 
to weigh one pound or more; then 
there is the most money in them. Sell 
them just as soon as the market will 
take them, and fill their places with 
more, and sell them, and so on. This 
is the only way one can make any 


profit in market poultry. There is no 
money in keeping the fowls until the 
holiday trade, for we do not get as 
much as we could several months be- 
fore, and the cost of feeding amounts 
to quite a little when the chicks get 
large. 

I do not think it pays to sell all the 
old hens off every year, as most farm- 
ers do. The old hens lay earlier than 
the young ones do, and if the farmer 
should keep his hens until his pullets 
commence to lay he could realize quite 
a large amount from them before the 
young ones begin to give him any 
eggs. Then young chicks are stronger 
from old hens than from young ones. 
This may be the cause of so much bad 
luck this year. If all the chicks are 
from immature hens,, of course the 
chicks would be weak. 

Brother farmers, try keeping over a 
few old hens this year, and see if you 
do not have better luck with your 
chicks next vear. 


Let us hear from some of the farm- 
ers who bought incubators this year 
and let them tell us how they managed 
the machines and how they cared for 
their chicks. We have been in the 
business a long time, but we know that 
we have learned a great deal from 
reading the articles in The Michigan 
Farmer from people who think they 
are great experts in the business, so I 
urge all who are raising poultry to give 
us their experience and help, and you 
will not only help yourselves but others 
by so doing. 





Calhoun Co., Mich. Cc. L. HOGUE. 








A Child's 


Recovery 





From Paralysis and Six Years of Convulsions. 





Little Fannie Adams, of -Umatilla, Cured of a Dreadful Malady, 
A Cure of Unusual Interest—A Reporter Investigates, 





For some time past the Lake Region has 
been receiving reports from Umatilla, 
Fla., of an almost miraculous cure that 
had been effected in the case of Fannie 
Adams, a daughter of A. J, Adams, of 
that place, and last Saturday a represent- 
ative of this paper made a trip to Uma- 
tilla for the purpose of determining the 
authenticity of the same. : 

The family live a short distance from 
the village, where it was found that the 
people were cognizant of the cure which 
had been effected, and were rejoicing with 
the family in their new found happiness. 
The father, A. J. Adams, is a hard-work- 
ing honest farmer from east Tennessee, 
and the family came to Florida four years 
ago in the hope that a change of climate 
would be of benefit to their afflicted child. 
Much of their earnings have gone for 
doctors’ bills, whose services proved un- 
availing. The representative was greeted 
by Mrs. Adams, from whom he gained the 
story of her great trial. 

Fannie, the youngest child, was born in 
east Tennessee, and was seven years old 
on the third day of February, 1897. When 
ten months old she was stricken with par- 
alysis, which affected the entire left side. 
This stroke of paralysis was followed by 
convulsions, and from the time little Fan- 
nie was ten months old until February, 
1897, there was not a single day or nigh 
that she did not have spasms of the most 
distressing nature. Not a single convul- 
sion, but always three or four, ani some- 
times as high as ten in one day. f 

The family was all broken down with 
care, and Mrs, Adams states that for one 
year she did not go into her kitchen to 
superintend her household work. All the 
fingers of the right hand of the little girl 
are enlarged and misshapen, caused by 
her biting them during the fearful suffer- 
ing. The case baffied the skill of the best 
physicians, and they were frank to say 
that they could not determine the cause, 


From the Lake Region, Eustis, Fla. 


or prescribe a remedy to aid the affilcted 
child 


But what a change now in that house- 
hold; for little Fannie has recently been 
released from her six years of agony, 
which brings the light of happiness to the 
faces of the parents, 

In January, this year, Mrs. Adams, who 
had purchased some of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People for her fourteen 
year old daughter, determined to try their 
effect upon little Fannie. After three or 
four doses, sao noted an improvement and 
she then told the father what she had 
done. He at once went to the village and 
bought another box, and up to this time 
six boxes have been used. The first pills, 
Mrs. Adams states, were given in Jan- 
uary, the latter: part, and certainly not 
earlier than the fifteenth or twentieth, 
and the child had her last convulsion on 
February 3d, nearly three months ago. 
Her general condition has improved in ev- 
ery way, and it was not a month after the 
first pills were taken when she began to 
walk without assistance, 

The pills were bought at the drug store 
of Dr. Shelton, in Umatilla. In answer to 
the question, did he, to his personal 
knowledge, know that the remedy had 
benefited Fannie Adams, as was stated 
by her parents, the doctor said that he 
was a regular practicing physician, and as 
such was loth to reccmmend any proprie- 
tary medicine, but still he was ready tv 
do justice to all men, and he did know 
that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
people had benefited Fannie Adams, and 
also volunteered the information that he 
knew of other children in the village who 
had been benefited by their use. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are sold by all dealers, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price, 50 eents a box or 
six boxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in 
bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 











Lovers of; send for the Walnut Cat 
Food and Walnut Cat Wash, price 

§ 50 cents. Invaluable for them. 
eeemiaimebaiae FULLER & FULLER, Chicago. 
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‘The Monarch Incubator. 


Most ——- machine in the market. All large 
New England poultry growers use them, many 
using from 15 to 25 of the 600 egg size. 
1000 barrels of dressed 
poultry marketed each 
season, from within a few 
miles of our factory. All 
hatched in Monarch 
ncubators. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
JAMES RANKIN, SOUTH EASTON, MASS. 


1G beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusive- 
red stock. Pitkin 























nearly all her eggs. This we all know 
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THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St.Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
9 Fort ae tweat pot Tiuhdiad y 
Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R, R. 


(Formerly Detroit, Lansing & Northern.) 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort 8t., Station, as follows: 





A.M. P.M. P. 
for Lansing and Grand Rapids..... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
‘onia and Greenville............se00. 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City........ 8:00 1:10 .. 
A ddaenscccvcccccnsscscecseces GUE seco ce - 
TR ih aia cccsciccscecccsacece 8:00 1:10 .., 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
oomyt except ~spoey M iy os all ——. 
y Passenger an 't Office, 7 Fort St. west, 
Detroit. "Phone 368. mg . 
LAINE GAVETT., t. Pass’r. Age 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. = 
GEO. VEN, Gen. Pass Agent. 
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Farmers’ €lubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be widreseed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


)FICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
int OF FARM UBS. 











re Gat Home 
President—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. 
Vice-President—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
Secretary-Treas.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Directors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Hewlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. 
All Ee a relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 


Wells, Rochester, Mich. 








THE ASSOCIATION QUESTION 
FOR OCTOBER. 





There is no question of greater im- 
mediate importance to the farmers’ 
club movement in this State than the 
one presented by the comumittee to the 
local clubs for discussion at their Oc- 
tober meetings. As previously an- 
nounced in these columns, this ques- 
tion is: “What Is the Most Profitable 
Line of Work for the Association to 
Pursue During the Coming Year?’ 

Its discussion involves both the past 
and the future of the work of the As- 
sociation, Has the policy of the Asso- 
ciation in the past proved satisfactory ¢ 
Has too much, or too little been at- 
tempted? Have the questions tor gen- 
eral discussion presented by the com- 
nittee from month to month been such 
as would best promote a healthy and 
growing interest in club work? is the 
phenomenal growth of the movement a 
healthy one? 

All these questions, and many 
others, are opportune at this time, and 
au fair consideration must be given to 
each and all of them before the future 
work of the Association can be ju- 
diciously planned. 

It is to be hoped that the discussion 
will be thorough, and general. Let it 
be the forerunner of a years work and 
growth which shall leave all past rec- 
ords behind. Only two mouths remain 
before the annual meeting. Let the 
October meetings of the local clubs 
be the great preparatory for that 
event and for the year’s work which 
will follow. 





GOOD NEWS FROM THE COLLEGE. 





The thousands of loyal and earnest 
friends of the Agricultural College 
among the farmers’ club workers of 
the State will rejoice at the good news 
that by far the largest class in the his- 
tory of the institution has just entered. 
On September 17th the number of new 
students had reached 183, and this 
number will be increased to nearly, if 
ii0t quite 200 before the month.closes. 
With ‘the old students, in the other 
three classes, these 183 freshmen have 
more than filled every accessible room 
on the grounds, and new quarters have 
had to be rented in adjacent buildings. 

This is as it should be. This grand 
educational institution should be filled 
to overflowing every year with the 
brightest young men and women in 
Michigan, and we believe that from 
this time on it will be so filled. 

The policy of letting the people 
know just what the College is doing 
has thus borne rich fruit. Great credit 
is due all concerned in the good work 
of advertising the honest merits of the 
institution, and many are they who 
may justly share in this credit. The 
farmers’ clubs are proud of the fact 
that theirs has been no small part in 
achieving this success, and with one 
accord they are willing to proclaim 
that the discussion of the August Asso- 
ciation topic, “The Agricultural Col- 
lege,’”’ has been rich in results. 

The Michigan Farmer, in so freely 
opening its columns to everything per- 
taining to the welfare of the College— 
deserved criticism as well as honest 
praise—has but followed out its well 


defined and long established policy of 
carefully fostering everything that 
seems to it best for the farmers of 
Michigan. And it too rejoices that the 
College has at last won, by honest 
merit, the confidence of the farmers of 
the State, and that it has been able to 
do so much toward bringing about this 
happy condition of affairs. 

In the meantime the College may 
well remember that prosperity always 
brings added responsiv...y. That to 
whom much is given, much will be 
required. That the farmers of Michi- 
gan, in placing under its direction the 
dearest treasures they possess—their 
boys and girls—may justly and reason- 
ably expect that every promise made 
io them will be fulfilled. 





THE FARMERS’ CLUB MOVEMENT 
IN NEBRASKA. 





We again have good news for the 
farmers’ club workers of this State. 
Another sister state—Nebraska—is 
soon to have a State Association, sim- 
ilar to our own. The preparatory steps 
have all been taken and the Associa- 
tion is assured. Michigan sends greet- 
ing to Nebraska, and with the greeting 
ventures to accompany the injunction, 
Go tell thy sister state, Iowa, of the 
good thing thou hast found, and bid 
her go and do likewise. 





TO THOSE CLUBS WHICH HAVE 
NOT YET UNITED WITH THE 
STATE ASSOCIATION. 





PRESIDENT J. T. DANIELLS, OF THE 
STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Permit a few earnest words re- 
garding the subject of uniting with our 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs. 

When the Association was formed, 
on February 4, 1894, it was for the 
purpose of advancing measures of 
general good to every farmers’ club 
in the State, and faithfully has _ it 
sought to carry out the purpose of its 
formation. 

It has been enabled to do, through 
this union of the local clubs, work 
which the clubs, singly, could not 
have accomplished. 

The State Association has already be- 
come a strong and efficient agent, not 
only for the advancing of the inter- 
ests of the local clubs, but it has wield- 
ed a strong influence in the directing 
of public thought and of public af- 
fairs, while it is destined to exert a 
yet more potent influence in matters 
of public concern, and that in the near 
future. Do you desire to have a part 
in this good work? 

We believe most fully that every 
farmers’ club in Michigan is loyal to 
the work and is ready to do its full 
share thereof, and all that is needed 
is to have the duty made plain and 
its attention called to the matter. 

The State Association needs your fuil 
and hearty co-operation for the most 
efficient performance of the work be- 
fore it, while you will be benefited by 
thus taking your part in the work. 

From personal knowledge of the 
work and worth of the Association, 
the conviction is inevitable that no 
farmers’ club can afford to remain 
unconnected therewith. The annual 
dues from each local club have been 
placed at the small sum of $1 and the 
terms are indicated in Article 6 of the 
constitution, which reads as follows: 
“Any farmers’ club, either in or with- 
out the State of Michigan, may become 
a member of this Association by cer- 
tifying to the secretary its desire and 
paying a membership fee of $1, which 
fee shall entitle said club to member- 
ship until the annual meeting of the 
following year.” 

Will any farmers’ club fail to ac- 
cept these liberal terms? We hope 
not. Certify to Secretary Wells at 
once your desire to become a constit- 
uent part of the “Michigan State As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Clubs,” and then 
share in the name and fame of this 
useful, though youthful organization. 
WALLED LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB 

—WORK AND METHODS. 








Our club is organized on the plan 
laid down by the originators of the 
movement. We have our committees 
on program, entertainment and loca- 
tion, The program is made out one 
month ahead. The dinner is arranged 





for later. At our meetings we dispose 


of the dinner first and then take up the 
program, We bring games and in 
the forenoon we younger element have 
something to relieve the distressing 
situation which one is in when he has 
nothing to do save trying to think of 
something appropriate to say. 

We generally calculate upon two 
papers in each program. We discuss 
the Associational questions. Our degree 
of enjoyment seems to be in propor- 
tion to the part we take in pushing 
along the discussions. We are getting 
so that a majority take part in them, 
the women also included. We have a 
question box that elicits discussion on 
subjects that have an immediate con- 
nection with farming. 

Some are pessimistic, however. One 
attended once but failed to enjoy him- 
self. I judge he made no effort. He 
now makes no effort to attend. An- 
other says, “They do no harm, neither 
do they do any good.” The benefits to 
accrue can not come in a single day. 
They will be most observable in the 
succeeding generations. The present is 
crippled from its lack of education and 
drill along these lines. Too many act 
on the principle of Napoleon when he 
wanted Fulton to invent for him a 
submarine steamboat and report in 


eight days. 
HOWARD SEVERANCE. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB PICNIC. 

The Oxford Farmers’ Club held 
their annual picnic at Stony Lake 
grove on August 28. 

The exercises consisted of a recita- 
tion by Mrs. A. D. Baldwin, a paper 
by “A. H. J.,” the well known Michi- 
gan Farmer correspondent, which was 
a most interesting description of the 
farmer’s “Klondike” told in terms 
used by the miners. Any synopsis of 
it that I might give could not do it 
justice. I really hope it will be pub- 
lished in The Farmer. After the pa- 
per came an address by Prof. Clinton 
D. Smith, of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. He described the work 
done at the College and experiment 
station. The low cost to the tax- 
payer of the College was a surprise 
to many. The experiments being car- 
ried on are not only interesting, but 
will prove of value to the farmers of 
Michigan. The addition of the ladies’ 
department seems to meet with favor. 
The Professor promised the Oxford 
people an excursion to the College an- 
other season at an expense of $1 for 
the round trip. I will not attempt to 
give a full report of the ground cov- 
ered in the address, but can say that 
the College gained friends through it. 

The club feels under obligations to 
the Professor for coming, as it made 
our picnic a success. 

Our next meeting will be held at the 
home of H. W. Hollister, on September 
25. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 

SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our last club meeting, held Septem- 
ber 1 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irwin Hamilton, was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all. The program was made 
up of fine music, very interesting reci- 
tations and excellent papers. In listen- 
ing to these we could but wonder if a 
elub could be more highly favored 
than ours in literary ability. 

The first paper was read by Miss 
Alice Lane, taking for her subject, 
“The Pleasures and Duties of Farm 
Life.” The writer thought too much 
had been said of the duties and too 
little of the pleasures of farm life. 
The farmer, while he plows and sows, 
reaps and gathers in his grain, should 
not allow the consideration of dollars 
and cents—although this is quite im- 
portant—to close his heart to the subtle 
influence of the sunshine and the flow- 
ers. He should be abie to appreciate 
a glorious sunrise and sunset, the song 
of birds and the many voices of nature. 
There is no reason why the farmer 
should not possess a cultivated mind 
as well as a cultivated field, possess 
refined tastes, appreciate a good book, 
or enjoy a beautiful landscape. As a 
people we should feel ourselves very 
independent. She spoke of the many 
burlesques on farm life and of her in- 
dignation many times at the same. 
Not long since the writer was visiting 
her sister, when a little miss came run- 
ning in and accosted her niece in about 
this wise: ‘Hazel, our yard has ali 
grown up to nice green grass and we 
didn't sow the seed either. You know 
we have got a lot of hayseed relatives 
and the seed falls off from them and 
grows when they come visiting us. 
Mamma says so. You get a lot of hay- 
seed relatives and I bet your yard 
will grow green too.” That mamma’s 











home was in a village and she is a 
saloonkeeper’s wife. 

The Association topic, “The organi- 
zation of new clubs; how best can the 
membership be increased?” was intro- 
duced by a paper from H. C. Waldron. 
He said the committee did not con- 
fine him to the Association topic, 
and with this permission he would 
indulge in a prelude. The writer 
said the deep interest he felt in 
the present and future condition 
of the American farmer had in. 
duced him to prepare this paper. He 
said it was far from his purpose to 
intrude in the slightest degree upon 
any political organization, or the politi- 
cal views held by individuals, but if 
a thing is right it is no less right be- 
cause it is advocated by the political 
party with which I do not atiiliate. 
And if it is wrong, the fact that any 
party indorses it does not make it 
right. It would be far better for us 
if we knew no party and gave closer 
attention to the lumber trust, to the 
attention to the lumber trusts, to the 
tariff on wool, and referred to The 
Michigan Farmer and read some arti- 
cles the paper had published con- 
cerning the tariff law. The writer 
dwelt for some time on taxation. We 
are all well aware there was no re- 
duction, but rather an increase. He 
advised a vigorous effort to be made 
by the farmers to equalize the same, 
proving very conclusively that the 
power was in their hands if they 
would use it. “Again I say to you, 
cducate, educate, educate; organize, or- 
ganize, until no legislative body wilt 
dare to ignore the farmers’ interests. 
‘hen will the politicians not only com. 
ply with your request, but they will 
tumble over each other to find out 
What the’farmer wants and thinks.” 
The writer said in taking up the Asso- 
ciation topic, he knew ot no better 
nucieus for organization and no better 
avenue for education along the lines 
indicated than the farmers’ clups. He 
advised each local club to appoint an 
organizing committee, whose duty 
shall be to form organizations in every 
township and county in the State, and 
then send delegates from these to the 
State meetings as an execuuve com 
mittee. He thought there was no pos 
sible way in wuich membership could 
be increased as rapidly as through the 
columns of The Michigan Farmer de 
voted to club work, thereby constantly 
keeping before the farmers the neces- 
sity and benetits of organization. 

On motion of H. Smith, the president 
is tO appoint at our next meeting u 
committee of four, two gentlemen and 
two ladies, as an organizing commit- 
tee. 

Un motion of Mrs. Ross, the club 
voted to hold a one-day institute some 
ume during the winter. 

Mr. Lovewell talked to us in his hap- 
py, good-natured way, congratulating 
the farmers on the good prospects of 
the present, advised us to be courteous 
to all, stop grumbling and appreciate 
our farm lives and homes, wuich are 
blessed with everything that is grand 
and beautiful. He closed his remarks 
by inviting us to visit the South Lyou 
ciub, of which he is a member. 

dhe hames of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Walker, Mr. and Mrs, 210 Rich, Key. 
and Mrs. hrasher were presented for 
membership and accepted. ‘The next 
meeting will be held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Aspen. 

Washtenaw Co. CORRESPONDENT. 

SOUTH HENRIETTA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mrs. William Dutcher cordially en- 
tertained this club at her farm home, 
Saturday afternoon, Sept. 4, (Ida, with 
the aid of The Michigan Farmer and a 
good hired man very successfully mab- 
aged an 8U-acre farm). After a_ rest 
through the month of August, a full 
score assembled together with great ac 
tivity to take up the club work, and 
were duly called to order at 4 p. m. by 
the president. 

The question of the day was then 
taken up, “Does’ the experiment sta 
tion justify the cost of its mainte- 
nance?” Mr. Jordan thought we could 
tell better if we knew something about 
what the expenses are. The president 
here presented a pamphlet containing 
a full list of the expenses and of the 
amount of aid received from the gov- 
ernment; also explained the connec- 
tion of the station and College. 

Clint Tanner thinks farmers could 
get a great deal of benefit from the 
stations by studying more carefully the 
bulletins. Thinks the farmers do not 
know they can have them by sending 
in their names. 

Mr. Jordan thought if they managed 
at the stations just as their reports 
read he could not see why the farm- 
ers should fail to find a profit if they 
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would get the bulletins and read them. 

George Sacket thought the reading 
of these publications a great benefit 
to the public. He found a great deai 
in The Michigan Farmer that was very 
useful to him. _ 

Mr. Kinch says the best informed 
people find the least fault. It would 
be a great mistake to do away with 
those stations. 

C. Tanner thinks the remedies for 
potato scab worth more to the farmers 
than all the cost to us of that and that 
alone. 

The president was asked his opinion: 
Thinks there is a large venefit to be 
derived from the reading of the bul- 
letins. Thinks if they were distributed 
among the club it would be a help. 

Sarah Harrington exhibited a picture 
of the College building and interior of 
the room in which the cooking school 
is taught. This was viewed by the 
ladies with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jordan-again remarked that the 
knowledge these stations furnished the 
public of remedies for the many pests 
farmers have to contend with was of 
immense worth. 

Messrs. Tanner, Jordan, Harrington 
and others gave the club some descrip 
tions of the works at the station in 
Lansing, a number of them having 
visited the grounds. A vote was 
taken that the club maintained the 
justification of cost of station and Col- 
lege. Carried by the majority. 

Viewing committee report all things 
in good order. The non-attendance of 
our members was largely due to seed- 
ing time and threshing, but we hope 
to report a full turnout at our next 
meeting, which will be held at the 
home of Watson Disbrow, on the old 
Ridge farm, the first Saturday in Oc- 
tober. 

By order of the club the ladies have 
the next question. One was selected 
from The Michigan Farmer: “Do flow- 
ers have any influence over the in- 
mates of the farm home?’ Discussion 
to be led by Alice Tanner. 

Dailies LETTIE PALMER, Reporter. 

THE ARGONAUT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

_ The September associational ques- 
tion elicited the following response 
from the members-of the club: 

That ‘in communities where the 
Varmers’ Club is as yet an unknown 
factor, an invitation be extended to 
some of the people to attend one of 
these organizations and acquaint them- 
selves with the benefits to be derived 
from these societies. That the clubs 
send a person or persons into said com- 
munities, who shall interest them- 
selves in this line of work, creating in 
their minds a desire to become co- 
workers in an organization that in its 
three years’ existence has done much 
mentally, socially and financially for 
the farmer and taxpayer. ‘ 

That the lessening of taxation the 
past year by some $50,000 was due to 
the movement of this organization, 
as the farmers are finding out that “in 
union there is strength.” 

: That the Farmers’ Club department 
in The Michigan Farmer is an impor- 
tant factor in the establishment of 
clubs by the discussion of this sub- 
ject in its columns. 

That if we would arrest the atten- 
tion of the people upon a matter it 
must be done by agitation. 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC. 

GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

_ After two months’ vacation, the 
Genoa Farmers’ Club met September 
4 at the capacious home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Tooley. All present great. 
ly enjoyed the informal talk given by 
Mrs. W. J. Garlock, who formerly 
lived in Genoa, but now of Wyoming. 
She described very vividly the country, 
climate, Wiuu animals, amusements, 
manner of living and caring for stock 
on a ranch, living six miles from the 
nearest neighbor, etc., in Wyoming. 

After a short discussion of the “As- 
sociation Question” by A. Tooley, R. R. 
Smith, Ernest Lawson and others, a 
committee of three, consisting of A. 
Tooley, John Lawson and Jacob Haller, 
were appointed to assist in organizing 
farmers’ ciubs in other places. <Ad- 
Journed, to meet at the home of Louis 
Fitch, Saturday, October 2. 


MRS. T. J. N 
Livingston Co. CONELY, Cor. Sec. 


HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting of the Holly 
Center Farmers’ Club was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Wheeler. 
In the absence of both the presiding 
officers the meeting was called to order 
by the secretary, and Hon. R. K. 
Divine appointed chairman. 

One of the interesting features of 
the meeting was the crop report read 
by Mr. Mitchell which was a compre- 
hensive review of the crop situation 





throughout the world, showing the im- 
mense shortage in wheat, rye, potatoes, 
ete. Everything seems full of promise 
to the American farmer. 

The question for’ diseussion was the 
further discussion of the question, 
“What is the Highest Duty Which We 
Owe to Our Country at the Present 
Time?’ 

In opening the discussion Mr. 
Downey said that the duty we owe to 
our country is paramount to that of 
party; that if we would discharge our 
highest duty to our country we should 
break through all party lines; that true 
patriotism rises above all parties and 
votes only for the best men and the 
best measures. 

Mr. Wheeler agreed with Mr. Dow- 
ney; he also spoke of the evils of in- 
temperance. He thought we should 
look to the mithers to save our chil- 
dren and country from its influence. 

Mrs. Mitchell thought there was no 
question but that the mothers were 
trying to educate their children right, 
but that the father’s influence and ex- 
ample destroyed the mother's influ- 
ence, because the average boy thought 
that what his father did was about 
right. 

Mr. Shield thought our highest duty 
was to elect the best men to office. 

Mr. Mitchell thought it was to settle 
the financial question. 

Mr. Divine, in closing the discussion, 
said that in discharging our duty to 
our country we must try and accom- 
plish the greatest good for the greatest 
number; that we should be as patriotic 
and farseeiag as our forefathers, who 
not only looked after their own inter- 
est but the interest of all future gener- 
ations. 

The next meeting of the club will be 
held the 30th inst, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eaton. The question for dis- 
cussion will be the September Associ- 
ation question, ‘The Organization of 
New Clubs, How Best Can Their Num- 
ber be Increased?” 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB OF OAKLAND 
COUNTY. 

The Webster Farmers’ Club of Oak- 
land County was very hospitably en- 
tertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Northrope the first Wednesday 
in September. After partaking of a 
bountiful dinner, the meeting was 
called to order by the vice-president, 
Mrs. S. C. Elwood, and she proved that 
a lady could do the honors of the office 
very nicely. 

M. E. Carpenter led on the Associa- 
tion question. He said he did not be- 
lieve in a forced growth. He said let 
us go on with our work and get and do 
all the good possible. Then -—e thought 
people would see the result of our 
work and would want to fall into the 
ranks without urging. ” 

S. C. Elwood was of very much the 
same opinion, but /. B. Richmond 
thought if we are goir © to do anything 
we must grow numerically. He thought 
if some of these new clubs could have 
someone sent out to give them some 
hints it might prove beneficial. 

A. B. Bixby thought one good thing 
we get out of the club is a first-rate 
good dinner, and he thought we might 
get considerable more good if we went 
to work right. He mentioned one in- 
stance last spring when the supervis- 
ors met they voted to decrease the 
board of the prisoners in the jail from 
fifty to forty cents per day. One of 
the men who voted for that measure 
afterward met the sheriff on the street 
and found that he had displeased him, 
as he claimed ‘the was boarding them 
as cheaply as possible. So the next 
morning that man went back and 
voted to have that bill repealed. The 
speaker thought that a man who could 
be bought or bribed should be put out 
of oftice and kept out, too. He thought 
the clubs should do all in their power 
to prevent such men holding oftice. 

After discussing the Association 
question to their satisfaction, they 
took up the subject of ‘“‘wheat raising.” 
The time of sowing, amount of seed, 
depth, ete., were all discussed. All 
believed in thorough cultivation of the 
soil to make a good seed bed. Time of 
sowing from September 10 to 15, or 
not later than the 20th at most, al- 
though James Seamark told of rais- 
ing an excellent crop sowed October 8, 
but all conditions were favorable. 
Some had experimented with the depth; 
had drilled from six inches to one- 
half inch deep; that put in the ground 
six inches never came up. They were 
of the opinion that about two inches 
is about the right depth. 

Mr. Crawford inquired about sow- 
ing wheat after oats. Mr. Terry 
thought it would not be attended with 
very good results on light land, but 





many make a practice of doing so, with 
good results. Someone inquired about 
sowing wheat after beans and they 
were referred to A. B. Richmond, as he 
had- experience the past season. He 
said he harvested 300 bushels of beans 
from eighteen acres. He sowed to 
wheat aud was well pleased with his 
crop. 

S. C. Elwood thought bean ground. 
kept clean, is almost as good for wheat 
as summer fallow. 

We had a very good literary pro- 
gram, the question box bringing out a 
good deal of discussion, which was 
much enjoyed by all. The business 
being concluded we adjourned to 
meet with Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Ains- 
ley, the first Wednesday in October. 


MRS. T. SEAMARK, Cor. Sec. 
Oakland Co. 


WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Tales of pioneer days in the social 
forenoon gathering and purely agri- 
cultural topics in the afternoon ses- 
sion characterized the September 
club meeting at the residence of Wm. 
Seaddin. At the age of over 60 years, 
Mr. Sceaddin is living on the place of 
his birth, and the crops of each year, 
if not injured by drouth, have during 
all this time continued to be supe- 
rior to those of each preceding year. 
The tall dense growth of corn beside 
the well-kept lawn, where the club as- 
sembled, told of a soil that had en- 
abled its long-time proprietor to erect 
a commodious residence with gvod 
surrounding buildings. 

Some four or five townships were 
represented and a disposition on the 
part of E. A. Nordman to sound the 
praises of his own township, Lima. 
seemed toenhancethe attractiveness of 
Webster, by way of comparison. ’Tis 
true, however, that taken all in all, old 
Washtenaw is “to the front;”’ if not m 
horticulture and agriculture, it certain- 
ly is in the general intelligence and 
social qualities of its people. It may 
at least be said that the influence of 
the great State University and State 
Normal have had a moulding tendency 
for a number of decades, even with 
the farming community. 

A considerable number of the “old 
timers” have been students in these 
fine institutions with quite a sprink- 
ling of graduates. 

The fact that the discussion on 
“smut in wheat” assumed a somewhat 
scientific. turn is not to be wondered 
at. 

E. A. Nordman, after a preliminary 
talk by way of explanation, gave his 
recipe to prevent smut, which has al- 
ready been given in The Michigan 
Farmer. 

“Tell me what the weather is go- 
ing to be and I will tell you men how 
to farm it,” was the emphatic declara- 
tion of a visitor. 

The old chestnut, “chess turning to 
wheat,” occupied attention for a few 
minutes and showed that occasionally 


there is a man that will not be con- 
vinced against his will. 
More than half a dozen retired 


farmers, who are chewing the cud of 
plenty and leisure, sat contentedly by 
and heard with looks of amusement 
the tales of the battle with the ele- 
ments for good crops. 
R, C. REEVE, Cor. Sec’y. 
Washtenaw Co. 
NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
North Vernon Farmers’ Club was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Ses- 
sions, on September 1. A good attend- 
ance was present, but no doubt some 
were prevented from attending on ac- 
count of the shower that occurred at 
the hour of meeting. A good literary 
program was rendered, special pains 
having been taken to prepare songs for 
the occasion. 

The question, “How to make the 
farmer’s home more attractive and 
enjoyable,” was led by Thomas Cool- 
ing. He said no class of individuals 
had better opportunities to make the 
home attractive than the farmers. It 
did not require the outlay of much 
money, but rather of labor, and that 
could be performed at odd spells. He 
would beautify the surroundings. His 
wife thought that one thing that made 
the home enjoyable was to have the 
men on time when meals were ready. 

Floyd Owen said, jokingly, that he 
thought that plenty of cider and to- 
bacco made home enjoyable. His wife 
said the constant nagging of husband 
and wife did not make _ enjoyable 
homes. She was willing to let a man 
sit in three chairs at a time if he want- 
ed to. 

J. C. Curtis thought it was well to 
beautify the surroundings, but the 
great requisite to make home enjoy- 
able was to have Christ in it. 

Mrs. J. J. Patchel: A contented 
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Expelled by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 





Interview With Mrs. B. A. Lombard. 


I have reason to think that I would 
not be here now if.t had not been for 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It cured me of a fibroid tumor 
in my womb. 

Doctors could do nothing for me, and 
they could not cure me at the hospital, 
I will tell you about it. 

I had been in my usual health, but 
had worked quite hard. When my 
monthly period came on, I flowed very 
badly. The doctor gave me medicine, 
but it did me no good. He said the 
flow must be stopped if possible, and 
he must find the cause of my trouble. 

Upon examination, he found there 
was a Fibroid Tumor in my womb, and 
gave me treatment without any benefit 
whatever. About that time a lady 
called on me, and recommended Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
said she owed her life to it. I 
said I would try it, and did. Soon 
after the flow became more natural and 
regular. I still continued taking the 
Compound for some time. Then the 
doctor made an examination again, 
and found everything all right. The 
tumor had passed away and that dull 
ache was gone.—-Mrs. B. A. LOMBARD, 
Box 71, Westdale, Mass. 


ZE.LL’S (ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
FULLY UP TO DATE. 
1000 PAGES. 800 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Weighs 3 pounds, bound in fine cloth, very stron 

and durable; stamped in gilt. Makes a handsome 
book. Gives the correct pronunciation of every term 
and proper name. 
OThis book has always been acknowledged by the 
public to be one of the best Encyclopedias ever 
publisked. The publishers are determined to keep 
it at the top, and have therefore at tremendous ex- 
pense, by the combined efforts of many of the best 
minds, issued a new edition which brings this valu- 
able work down to date in every particular. They 
have been able to combine two very essential peints: 
First, completeness in reference matter and quality 
in material and workmanship; and second, a price 
thatis Remarkably Low. Our ability to handle 
a large Output enables us to do this. This combina- 
tion assures a tremendous sale. 

Here is What You are Looking For.—a 
complete Encyclopedia that will give all the infor- 
mation and does not cost much to buy. It is com- 
plete, full,up to date. Encyclopedias are a neces- 
sity to everyone, and what is necessary is the one 
that will give the most for the least money and give 
it quick, that is the practical and successful work. 

Facts, not theory or speculation, is the demand of 
the times. In this particular we invite comparison 
with any other of far higher price. 

In this work all subjects are arranged and 
treated just as words simply are treated in a 
dictionary—alphabetically, and all capable of sub- 
division are treated under separate heads; so 
instead of one long, wearisome article on a subject 
being given, itis divided up under various proper 
heads. Therefore, if you desire any particular point 
of a subject only, you can turn toit at once, witheut 
along, vexatious, or protitless search. As for in- 
stance, take the article ‘‘Man.’’ You find there a 
general description, but the various members of the 
organization, with all their functions, are also 
minutely described under such heads as Brain, 
Blood, Bread, Digestion, Diet, Circulation, Artery, 
Bronchi, Kar, Eye, Bone, Hand, Heart, Liver, Lungs, 
and so on. 

In like manner all branches of knowledge are 
treated—Arts, science, etc., as will be seen by an 
examination of the work. 

Not only does the work describe the Earth, with 
everything Animal, Vegetable and Mineral on its 
surface, but the whole Solar System—Sun, Moon, 
Planets, Comets, Atmosphere, Light, Motion, ete. 
Itisa great triumph of literary effort, embracing 
in a small compass and for little money, more (we 
are confident) than was ever before given to the 
public, and will prove itself an exhaustless source 
of information, and one of the most appreciated 
works in every family. 

The regular subscription price of the Encyclopedia 
alone is $4.00. By purchasing 1,000 copies we are 
able to get them so as to offer them to our readers 
for the very low price of $1.00 delivered, or with THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER to Jan 1, 1899, for only $2; or will 
send one free foronly four yearly subseribers at 
$1.00 each (new subscriptions to January, 1899), or for 
a club of ten trial subs. at 20 cents each. Book de- 
livered free in every case. In ordering always give 
your nearest express Office. These books are going 
like hot cakes. Order at once and make sure of one 
of them. Address all orders to 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 
- DETROIT, MICH. 

Remit by postoftice order, registered letter, ex- 
press or New York draft. ' 

ge” We guarantee the book to be exactly as 
represented, and satisfactory or money will be re- 
funded. 
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mind had much to do in making the 
home enjoyable. 

P. Kline would have beautiful lawns 
and surroundings. 

Mrs. J. O. Marks: 
and flowers. 

J. O. Marks: 
papers. 

The question box produced the fol- 
lowing questions of interest: “Does it 
pay to thresh the corn and shred the 
fodder?’ Thomas Cooling thought 
the great trouble was to keep it from 
heating. O. F. Sessions had shredded 
his last year and had no trouble with 
its heating. 

“What is the best and cheapest 
method of heating tke house?” Mrs. 
H. B. Chalker and Eugene Vincent 
both spoke highly of the furnace. A. 
Angel spoke in favor of a new stove 
that consumed gas and smoke, called 
the “slack burner.” He thought it 
was a very cheap way of heating the 
house. 

Mrs. Albert Conrad, one of our mem- 
bers, having died since our last meet- 
ing, appropriate resolutions of condo 
lence and sympathy were passed and 
ordered spread on the records and pub- 
lished in the Vernon Argus. 

Adjourned, to meet the first Wed- 
nesday in October, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Wright. 

PETER PATCHEL, Rec, Sec’y. 

Shiawassee Co. 

WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

After a vacation of a couple of 
months the West Avon Farmers’ Club 
resumed its duties and its pleasures 
by holding a meeting on Tuesday ev- 
ening, September 7, at the home of L. 
C. Flummerfelt. In consequence of 
the busy season, the attendance was 
very small. The meeting was called 
to order by President B. J. Fuller. Af- 
ter the usual préliminaries, the club 
proceeded to discuss the question, 
“The Bright Side of Farm Life.” 

This question came up at a most 
inopportune time, as some of our 
farmers are plowing stubble for wheat 
and the ground being so very, very 
dry, they could not see the bright side 
just now. It was agreed, however, that 
the farm is the best place to bring up 
a family, and that a majority of our 
ablest and best men came from the 
farm. 

F. D. Wells, secretary of the State 
Association, being present, gave an in- 
teresting talk on the business of the 
Association, the work of some other 
clubs, ete. After the literary part of 
the program and _ refreshments, the 
club adjourned to meet at B. J. Ful- 
ler’s in a month’s time. 

The Michigan Farmer wished the 
different clubs to inform them where 
they held their picnics. Our club board- 
ed the early morning train at Pon- 
tiaec on July 31 and spent the day at 
beautiful = Isle. 

Oakland Fon RS. L. W,. FISHFR, Cor. Sec’y. 


Beautiful lawns 


Good books and 


If the date on’the yellow label on 
your paper is Oct, ’97 your sub- 
scription expires with this number. 
Send us your renewal now to avoid 
missing any numbers. 











When writing to advertisers please men- 
ton the Michigan Farmer. 


Forges for Farmers, 
Mechanics and Jobbers. 
Cheapest Forge made. Large size,price $5, warranted. 
The Economic Feed Boiler, 
Takes Less Fuel than any other. 

60 gallon ea 90 gal., $9.00; 


TANKS, IRON - BOUND, 
2 to 75 bbls. capacity. 
Send stamp for catalogs. 


C. A. SHAVER, Mfr., 


Saranac, Mich. 


the Farmers HANDY WACON 
Company, 
SAGINAW, Mich. 7 


are makers of 
Wide-Tire “Yj 
FARM UO“ 
TRUGKS, se ( (Ol 


METAL 
WHEELS fr 


Old Farm Wagons, and 


All-Steel Trucks, 


Circulare Free. 








We build all kinds of 

low wagons, but find 
this. which is our original 
design, is the one that 
— Free wagon for No. 
3014 F. cS 
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> Seeds, Sowers and Cleaners, 3 


‘ Recleaned Timothy and Clover, also oni’ 
> Farm and Garden Seeds. Little Giant Seed 4 
> Sowers, Clipper Grain and Seed Cleaners. Be 4 
> friend'y and write us for Seed Price List, also : 
» circulars of Seed Sowers and Cleaners. 


; The Henry Philipps Seed and Implement Gon 3 
> (115 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, O. , 
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Too little Potash in 
the fertilizer used pro- 
duces a “scrubby 


Potash.=== | 


of sufficient grain fed 


to stock means a “scrubby” animal. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





50:cs. FOR CORN 


That's what every bushel < corn is worth after 
being ground on our 


Scientific Grinding min 


Here's something entirely new: a 2 to 4 

horse Mill. We call it LE ACTION— 
both plates revolve. Grinds Ear Corn and all 
grains for feed, Other styles and sizes, 2 to 50 h.p. 


== THE FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0. 





FEED MILLS 


grind ear corn cob 
and all. They also grind 
all kinds of small grain 
either single or mixed. 
They are of special 
value to dair, ggg 

and feeders. 


COMBIN ED 
WER is a great 


advantage this machine 
possesses Over others. Get 
our illustrated catalogue. jf] 
Staver Carriage ¢ oe t 
76th& Wallace Sts. Chicago.= 





KEYST ONE 


FODDER SHREDDERS 
shred corn see ensilage and dry 

fodder. They do a 

cut it, or rip it up * 

tear it in promiscu- 





descriptive book. 


A Keystone Mfg Co. 


28 River Street, 
Sterling, Ill. 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 


WOLVERINE 


The Neatest, 
Lightest & Strong- 
est Towers in the 
World. 30to60 ft. 

in height. 
Wide warlety of 


Catalogue. THE "BEAN- CHAMBERLIN MFG. CO., 
HUDSON, MICH 





a tS y= sa the < cutting power of 
= 
FEED & ENSILACE oO H IO 


_— & FODDER SHREDDERS. 


— green iy than ed 
other machine made—positively a 
self feeder. Cataloghe and y 
“Book on Silage" free. 
THE SILVER MFG.CO, 
aiem, O. 








To High Prices. 

ee Death We sell direct to 
the Farmer at Dealer’s Prices 

16-in. Sulky Plows. 825. 16in. §S. B, 

Plows, 89. Rolling Coulter, extra, $1.50. 

64-T. Lever Harrow, 87.60. Mowers, 

$2940, Riding Gang Plows, $35. 12-16 

Dise Harrow, 816. Hay Rakes, $11.65, 

3in. Wagon, 839. Buggies, Harness, 

Sewing Machines, Cider Mills, $12.74; 

Corn Sheller, $; 8 Hoe Drill, #29 40: 

‘a Hoe Drill, $10.75. and 1000 other things 

y~ atone-halfdealer’s prices. Catalog free 

m. Hapgood Plow Co., Box 467, Alton, II, 

The only “Plow Factory in the U. 8. selling direct to the consumer. 


P BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FUR 
A \tttr rece! You denttper for fr pe until 
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BEST AND CHEAPEST O€ EARTH. 


Ask Your Dealer of Send to Us for Circular. 


Economy Wig. Co., Homer, Wich, 


"w3N009 4234 


We Carry a Large Stock 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


BUILDING 


p-Lumber, 


Including LONG BARN 
TIMBERS and Barn Sid- 
ing. Wesell direct tothe 


Farmers & Contractors. 


Write us for Prices; we can 
SAVE You Money. 


C. 8. BLISS & C0., 


Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 
CYCLONE ge SHELLER. 


Will Shell a 
Bushel of Cora 


In4 Minutes, ’ 





WANTED. 


Pe Ask your 
a scaasteaes for 
it. Send for 
circular and 
Price List. 


GARRY IRON AND STEEL ROOFING €O., 
172 Merwin St., ~ hae oO. 
Mention MICHIGAN FARME 





Is better adapted for 
grinding feed,pumping 
water and other farm 
work, than 4 fl other 


sep: 
line reservoirs. 
= Can be easily 
moved and af- 


tention ata cost 
not exceeding 1 

cent per h. p. 

used per hour. 

Just a us what you want to ru 

OLDS & SON ENGINE WORKS. Lansing, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention the Michigan Farmer, 












































optexsivn aires Lock 
WiRE FENCE 


Heavy, Handsome and Harmless, 


The Double:Cross Stay Makes it a: Winner. 


The best reason we have that our fence is all right 
is that there are so many manufacturers trying to 
imitate it._ For further particulars address 


WITHINGTON:& CO., Adrian, Mich. 







































































A MAN 


Across the street lugging a 5 a water melon ale 
ways attracts attent does a man show- 
in k the nya qualities of Page fence. 


men like a thing. 
PAGE WOVEN N WIRE FENCE CO., Adriane ‘Mich. 


WOVEN WIKE FENCE! 











He 
strong, Pig parte caichen-tight, With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 


E'e.20¢ 
“ RITGELMAN GROG. f 


JERE FENCING REL 


rom Deatler’s Profits. 
Direct from factory to farm. 10 to 20 cents per rod 
Free eirculars. 


EUREKA FENCE CoO., 
Box Q, Richmond, Ind. 





















































































































































FIRST QUALITY IN 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
Standard 
Scales... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Gasoline Engines 


Stationary or Portable. 


Eclipse (Wood Wheel) 
Fairbanks (Stee! Wheel) 


WINDMILLS, 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, ETC. 

















$bu. an hour. Ae at i—shells bu. in woe, ; 
§four minutes. New we self feed sheller , fii! Sa 


Poe a 1-hole sheller. 


5Reg. price 81 75. Shells 18 


fe 


sizes and styles. b >» 


cM LULS—corn & cob, 2to 16| 
37 Lightest running made. Sweep | 
mill forall kinds of oe. 4 
styles & sizes for all purposes. We have 


fees 





. 

’ 
4the best line—result of 36 yrs.experience. Gi 
gWe have no agents, but sell direct and save you all} 
‘ 
® 


al 

peerage Marvin Smith Go. GiGheonet 

HEEBNER’S Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
HORSE- PoWE 


With SPEED REQULATOR, 
For 1,2 and 3 Horses. ae 











x eed 
NER & SONS, Teasdale Pat aio 


FEED MILLS 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For EVERY VARIETY of WORK 
Have conical shaped grinders. Diff r 
ent from all other mills. Handiest to 
operate and Lightest Running. 

(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 


L-D.N.P.BOWSHER CO, South Bend, Ind, 











Fairbanks, Morse & Go. 


Indianapolis 
St. Paul Louisville 

Minnea — Cincinnati 
St. ais Cleveland 

Kansas City san Francisco 
Denver Los Angeles 
Omaha Portland, Ore. 











Chicago 








ROOT CUTTERS, 


Farmers’ Boilers, 


E Lever Feed Cutters, 
BEAN HARVESTERS, 


Etc., Etc. 
For catalog write 


DONALDSON BROS., 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 





WELL Drilling Machines 
of all kinds and sizes, 
~ drilling woe for house, 
oe City and Village Water 
8, Factories, Ice Plants, 
Breweries. Irrigation, Coal and 


s 
Drill 
Wel |  monag Prospecting, Oil ond 


with eaters 


Profit LOOMIS & NYMAN, 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 





CK OIL.’’ 
HE E ns venues ICK | who Le’. 
a STAR DRILLING MACHINE because 


they drill 
pump, reverse and stop engine with- 


ont emoving from his position at we:|. 


nm 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. ARRON.0, or ST. LOUIS. MO, 








“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


46 Inch 
Feed Opening 


Power Leverage 64 to 1 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St.,Quincy, Il. 





